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Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls 
and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded 
direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

Terms for Subscription and Postage :-— 


Weekly Number.. .. .. 10s, 10d. forthe year. 
Monthly Parts .. .. 128, 7d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Ma, Huyny 
WALKER, 


BANK, Eutabliched 1851. 
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REGISTRUM EPISTOLARUM FRATRIS 
JOHANNIS PECKHAM, ARCHIFPISCOPI CANTUA. 
RIENSIS, Edited by C. T. MARTIN, B.A., F.S.A. snd 
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NATIONAL, MANUSCRIPTS OF IRELAND. 
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from every morbid taint. In the nursery Holloway'’s Ointment 
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may always safely be ‘applied by by 
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in Svo., of a of National Manuscripts of Ireland: Parts t. 

IL. together, 6d. Part price ls. 6d. Part IIL, 
price la. Part (1.), price 2s. 
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History and Contents. By R. E. CHEST = WATSES, B.A, 
A New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Pp. x and 
Printed for the Author, 57, The Grove, Hammcronith, W a 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 

May I appeal to such of your readers as are 
willing to give me help in the new “ Dictionary of 
a. Biography” which I have undertaken to 

it 

I have now in type a list of the names intended 
for insertion under the letter A. I shall have great 
pleasure in forwarding this list to any one who will 
tead it in order to mark errors and omissions, or 
with a view to contributing. I have already pro- 
mises from many competent historical authorities. 
Iam, however, very anxious to get the help of as 
many students of special departments of biography 
as possible, in order that justice may be done to 
names in all classes, and especially to the less con- 
spicuous names. 

Many of your readers possess the kind of know- 
ledge which would be most useful to me, and I 
shall be greatly obliged to any who will com- 
municate with me. Lesiiz STePHey. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 

15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BISHOP BURNET’S CIVIL WAR COLLECTIONS. 

A few years ago I purchased from a friend a 
MS. volume, a notice of which will probably in- 
terest some of your readers, It is a small quarto 
volume, in the original parchment covers, contain- 
ing one hundred and eighty-three leaves, closely 
yet very plainly written on one side only. The 
handwriting is that of the end of the seventeenth 
century or beginning of the eighteenth, and the 
contents consist of letters, reports, and other 
documents copied from the State Papers and 
relating to. the Civil War. These documents 
extend from Oct. 3, 1645, to Jan. 5, 1645/6, a 
period of three months. On the inside of the 
cover is the well-known book-plate of “‘ Gilbert 
Burnet, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, Chancellor of 
the most Noble Order of the Garter,” and above 
the book-plate is written in ink “ V. 20,” which I 
take to mean vol. xx. If each volume contained 
transcripts of the State Papers for three months 
only, the series would commence about 1640, and 
no doubt it would be continued to 1648, or per- 
haps later. If these surmises are correct, the 
whole series of MSS. must have extended to quite 
thirty-two volumes, if not more, and from this set 
this odd volume, vol. xx., has become detached. 
It would be very interesting to know if any other 
volumes of the series are known to be preserved 
anywhere, and it is partly with that object that I 
send you thisnote. Judging from this one volume, 
the whole series, if it could be found, would be of 
singular value and interest, and to the future 
historian of the Civil War it would be almost 
priceless. This volume alone contains about one 
hundred and fifty documents, transcripts of State 
Papers, &., of the most varied interest, as 
will appear from the following list of the first 
twenty :— 

The Comittee at York to the Speaker (vol. iv. No. 102) 
Parliamentary History, vol. xiv. p. 78), Oct, 3, 

645, pp. 1-3. 

The Comittee at Gloucester to the Speaker (vol. iv, 
No. 101), Oct. 3, 1645, pp. 4, 5. 

A Copy of y* Yorkshire Com’ittee’s letter to Gen" Leven 
[Printed Parl. Hist. vol, xiv. pp. 86-88], Oct. 4, 
1645, pp. 5-7. 

The Comittee of War at York to the Speaker (vol. iv, 
No. 103) [Printed Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 77}, 
Oct. 4, 1645, p. 8. 

S* John Gell to the Speaker (vol. iv, No. 106), Darby, 
Oct. 4, 1645, p. 9. 

S* John Gell to the Speaker, Darby, Oct. 4, 1645, 


. 9,10. 

A ae of Gen" Leven's letter to y* Yorkshire Com’ittee 
[Printed Parl, Hist., vol. xiv. p. 89], Berwick, Oct. 6, 
1645, p. 11. 

From the Lord Culpeper (vol. iv. No, 107), Lamerston, 
Oct. 6, 1645, pp. 11-13. 

Coll. Cromwell to the Speaker (vol. iv. No. 108), Winton, 
Oct. 6, 1645, pp. 14, 15. 

S* John Gell to the Speaker (vol. iv, No. 109), Darby, 
Oct. 7, 1645, p. 16. 

The Comittee at Bury’ [St. Edmund's] to the Speaker 
(vol. iv. No. 110), Oct. 8, 1645, p. 17. 
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The English Com'issio™ to the Speaker (vol. iv. No, 112), 
Berwick. Oct. 8, 1645, p. 18. 

The Comittee of Nottingham to y* Speaker (vol. iv. 
No. 113), Oct. 8, 1645, pp. 18, 19. 

The Comittee of both Kingdoms from Berwick to the 
Comittee of both Kingdoms at Darby House (vol. iv. 
No, 114), Oct. 9, 1645, pp. 19, 20. 

The Information of M* Hawden of Tuxford [ Printed 
Parl. .~ vol, xiv. p. 76], Nottingham, Oct. 6, 1645, 


. 20, 21. 

from Oxford Parl, Hist., vol, xiv. 
p. 76}, Oct. 9, 1645, p. 21. 

Order of the Com‘ittee of both Kingdoms at Darby 
House [Printed Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 74}, Oct. 14, 
1645, p. 22. 

The Lord Digbye to y* Earls of Leven and Calander 
[ Printed, Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 74), Newark, Oct. 4, 
1645, p. 22. 

The Earl of Leven to the Chief Com’ander of the forces 
now with his Majesty [Printed Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. 

. 75), Berwick, Oct. 9, 1645, p. 23. 
cal. Morgan to the Speaker (vol. iv. No. 115), Chep- 
stow, Oct. 10, 1645, pp. 23-25. 

To many of the above is added what I take to 
be the reference to the volume of State Papers 
from which they were transcribed, such as vol. iv. 
No, 101, vol. iv. No. 163, vol. iv. No. 106, and so 
on. In a later hand is added to many of the 
documents, “ Printed Parl. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 78,” 
&c. In the above list an unusual proportion of 
the documents have been so printed, but on the 
whole not about a quarter or a third have so 
appeared. This reference relates to the well- 


known Parliamentary or Constitutional History 
of England from the Earliest Times to the Restora- 
tion of King Charles II., of which the second 
edition, in twenty-four volumes, appeared in 1762. 
I have compared many of the printed papers with 
the transcripts in this volume, and asa rule they are 
the same, a word or two or a name sometimes 


ing a little. 

With regard to the history of this odd volume, 
I can only supply the following particulars. I 

rchased it in 1879 from a friend, and it came to 

im from a dealer in curiosities in Liverpool, who 
had written in it in pencil, “This MS. formerly 
belonged to the Rey. Archdeacon Strong, after- 
wards it came into the possession of Archdeacon 
King, and was sold by his widow to a Dublin 
bookseller.” I ascertained from him that the 
name of the Dublin bookseller was Mr. Patrick 
Trayner, Essex Quay, Dublin; but although I 
wrote twice to Mr. Trayner on the subject, in 
neither case did I get any reply. The letters 
were not returned to me, and so must, I presume, 
have reached their destination. The Archdeacon 
Strong above referred to was probably the Ven. 
Charles Strong, Archdeacon of Glendalough, who 
was living in 1851. If any of your readers can 
succeed in discovering where the remaining 
volumes of this most interesting collection of 
Civil War documents are now preserved, I would 
either be willing to purchase them at a reasonable 
price, if they were for sale, or I would let this 


vol. xx., now in my possession, be added to them, 
so as to complete the set if it should happen to 
be the only one missing, especially if the whole 
series could be secured, as it certainly ought to be, 
for some public institution or library. 

The following letters, which oceur one after the 
other, and have never, so far as I know, been 
printed before, will show the interesting character 
of the documents contained in this volume. If it 
should be thought that a full list of its contents 
should be printed, I shall be glad to send it you:— 


[Appointment of Governor of Winchester Castle.] 
The Comittee at Basingstoke to the Speaker 
(vol. iv. No, 129). 

Hon” S',—We Understand hy a letter we have received 
from S* William Waller, that the house have been pleased 
to order the Government of Winchester Castle to Liew 
tenant Coll. Lower a man that is but lately known to our 
County, whereby we see that the house & S* William 
Waller have Not been rightly Informed in the Desires 
& Intentions of the Gentlemen of this County, who have 
from the first hopes of the Reducing of Winton, setled 
their thoughts upon Capt” Bettesworth, a Gentleman we 
So Much Esteem, that we Intend to present him to be 
Sheriff, & to that End, in regard of the good Service 
He hath done us, Some of us were the means of that 
Command, the house laid upon him for his stay from his 
Intended voyage into France: We are desirous to ease 
our poor Long Oppressed Country of what Charge we May, 
& to that End we designed the Shrevalty (which in these 
times must be a Charge) the Com’and of the horse, & the 
Com’and of the Castle to one Man, whom we have agreed 
withall about it: We desire therefore Since the house 
have Misunderstood our desires in this Matter, that they 
would be pleased to order the Governmt of that Castle 
to Capt" Bettesworth : We have Written to the Com’ittee 
of both Kingdoms for a Com’ission for him for our horses, 
& we have taken order for the Making him Sheriff. We 
desire you will be pleased to offer this our Sense to the 
house from us who are S* 

Basingstoke Y* humble Servants 
18° Octob. 1645. Tho. Jervoice Fran. Rivett 

Rob. Wallop Rich, Moore 
Rich. Maijor Rich. Whitehead: 
Joh, Bulkley John Button. 
Nic. Love Edw. Hooper 
Alex. Wilson Rich. Nortor 
John Wolveridge Jo. Kempe 
S* W™ Pitt Tho. Creswell, 
Lievtenant Coll. Lowre was put in to the Castle by Some 
of us then present, only for the Present time, untill the 
Gentlemen of the County might all meet together. 
[Account of the Services of Major Gifford.] 
The Committee at Basingstoke to the Speaker 
(vol. iv. No. 130). 

S*,—We were very willing upon the desire of this 
Gentleman Major Gifford (who was formerly Major Gen" 
of your forces in the North, & now Major to Coll. Jeph- 
sons Regiment of horse designed for Ireland) to Inform 
the house of his great care & readiness to serve the Par- 
liament, which he bath Expressed in the Seige of Basing: 
for besides his constant willingness to do his Duty, 
did at the time when they Stormed the house alight 
with a good Number of that Regiment & others. & led 
them up himself over the Works, where he received a 
wound in his head with a butt End of a Musket. We 
have therefore thought fit to recommend him to the 
house that they would be pleased for his future En- 
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couragement in their Service In Ireland to Shew some 
Marks of ther favour towards him, which is all at 
present trom Ss‘ 
Your faithfull humble Servants 
Basingstoke Tho, Jervoice F. Dalbier 
20% Oct. 1645. Ro. Wallop W™ Wither 
W" Jephson Rich. Moore. 


[Description of the Taking of Tiverton Castle.] 


The Com'ittee with S' Thomas Fairfax at Tiverton to the 
Speaker (vol. iv. No. 131). 
8',—In obedience to your Command we came to the 
Army at Bemnister & from thence advanced with them 
to Chard the Next Day, where they remained some days 
in Expectation of the Recruits & Money for the Army, 
& of Money for Major Gen" Massey's party, we advanced 
thence to Lunnington, from whence before our advance 
the Enemy retreated near Exon, till which time they 
plundered all the Country of Cattle: from Lunnington 
we advanced to Collamton on Thursday, on which day 
Maj‘ Gen" Massey's party came before Tiverton Castle 
& summoned it, but received a refusall of Obeying: 
our Noble Gen" having notice of it came on Fryday with 
a Part of his Army hither, the Residue he sent to Brad- 
nidge: Yesterday about 2 of the Clock afternoon some 
batteries being made, & «ll things being ready for Storm- 
ing, for which the Soldiers with much chearfulness pre- 
pared themselves: The Gen" for the Sparing of bloud, 
with the advice of the Council of war, resolved to Send 
them a Second Sammons, which was Written & Signed, 
& parties drawn out, who were ready with their scaling 
ladders to Storm, if a deniall were returned, but at that 
Instant it pleased God So to direct our Shot, that it cut 
the Chain of their drawbridge which Instantly fell down, 
& the Soldiers spirits were Such that they presently, 
without order given, entred their Works, the Enemies 
hearts failed, & we became Suddenly Masters of the 
Church & Castle, & their Strong & Regular works in 
which they confided ; We took the Govern" St Gilbert 
Talbott, & 204 officers & Soldiers (of which You have 
here Inclosed a list) 4 great Gunns, 30 barrels of Powder 
with other arms which cannot be particulariz’d, they 
being dispersed, we lost not a Man in the Storming, nor 
put any to the Sword, We Saw So Much Resolution in all 
the Soldiers, that we cannot but make it our Request, 
that Money may be speeded to them, without which it 
is much doubted how they will be Supplied, the Country 
where they Advance, not having in their Quarters where- 
with to Supply them; but if money be wanting to Pay in 
the Market, which is appointed to follow the Army with 
provisions from our rear the Market will fail. Maj' 
Gen" Massey’s men have not Money to Shooe Their 
horses, Goring is retreated to Chidleigh, what he Intends 
we know not: our Industrious & Vigilant Gen" pitying 
the condition of the Country, who cry for his Assistance, 
& Intending Nothing More than the Speeding of the 
Work, & the Active Mxj" Massey resolves this day to 
advance in one body towards Goring, who is Strong, & 
we cannot Divide the Army, Unless Lievtent Gen" Crom- 
well come up with his Party, with which its hoped they 
May divide, & the More Speedily finish the worke in the 
West, without which the Whole Army Must follow 
ing, or run a great hazard: the Prince, Hopton, & 
Greenvill being entred Devon with 4000 foot, & 1500 
horse, as we ure Informed, we thought it our Duty to 
present these to you, & leave it to your further con- 
sideration we remain 
20 8bris Your most humble Servants 
from Tiverton J. Bampfield Fran. Buller 
1645. Sam. Rolle Anth. Nicoll. 


J. P. Eanwaker, M.A, F.S.A, 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


A Newty Discoverep or Mitton, 
—Whilst preparing a new catalogue of the books 
contained in the library of Ely Cathedral, I was 
mousing among some folio volumes, and on the 
blank “end paper” of one of them, entitled 
Dionis Chrysostomt Orationes LXXX. Lutetix, 
mpciv. Ex officina Typographica Claudii 
Morelli,” I caught sight of the following inscrip- 


tion :— 
Pre: 18s, 


1636 

J Milton. 
Being a collector of autographs, and carrying in 
my memory several of those which are most prized 
but seldom obtained by amateurs, without hesita- 
tion I attributed the handwriting to the a 
Milton ; and on reference to the Handbook of 
Autographs, edited by Messrs. Netherclift and 
Sims (J. Russell Smith, London, 1862), my 
assurance was made doubly sure. Not content 
with this, I sent a careful tracing to Mr. Sims, of 
the British Museum, and he has added his weight of 
experience in the following words: “ I do not doubt 
that the handwriting, of which you have sent me 
a tracing, is that of Milton ; there is every indica- 
tion of its being so. The length of time it has 
been in the library at Ely precludes the proba- 
bility of its being a forgery.” 

The volume of Chrysostom, among many others, 
was presented to the Cathedral library by Bishop 
Patrick, between 1691 and 1707, and contains his 
“ex libris.” The page on which the autograph 
appears is no newer than the book itself, and bears 
not only the press-mark of the Cathedral library 
catalogue of 1796, but also an earlier one, pre- 
sumably that of Bishop Patrick’s own shelf. The 
whole autograph corresponds very curiously with 
that figured in Messrs. Netherclift & Sims’s book 
under M. 6, where there appears :— 

Jo: Milton 
pre: 2s. 6d. 
1631, 
I should be very much obliged to any owners of 
autograph signatures of Milton if they would be 
at the trouble of sending me a tracing of their 
treasure. I would gladly make an exchange. 
Frep. W. Joy, F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Tae Coompa Meta or Farr at ALLAHABAD. 
—We do not in general look to railway reports 
for information on folk-lore or religious super- 
stitions, but the Seventy-third Report of the Kast 
Indian Railway, just issued, contains some curious 


facts about Hindu matters of this class. After stat- 
ing an increase in number of passengers at 837,286, 
and in receipts therefrom of 95,5041. 11s. 2d., 
the Report proceeds: “Of these increases it 
is estimated that about 536,000 passengers and 
89,0001. are due to the “Coombh” mela, or fair, 
held at Allahabad during January and February 
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this year. In connexion with an event from 
which the undertaking has derived so large a 
traffic, the following extract from a report of the 
officiating chief auditor may prove of interest :— 

“The ordinary Magh Mela takes place oa year at 
Allahabad, and lasts for about a month, i-¢., from the 
middle of January to the middle of February. It isa 
mela attended principally by Hindus from different parts 
of the country for the purpose of bathing at Bany Ghat, 
at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges rivers, which 
point is considered by them to be particularly sacred 
during the period named, and the more so on certain 
days of this period. Every twelfth year this mela is 
termed ‘Coombh,’ signifying one of the signs of the 
Zodiac, and is attended by fur greater numbers than 
the ordinary annual mela. The Coombh Mela took 
place this year, and its being the last of its kind for 
celebration at Allahabad (because, as is - =~ the 
sanctity of the river at the confluence will have de- 
parted before the next Coombh period arrives), it was 
attended to an exceptionally vast extent, the arrival of 
pilgrims at Allababad and Naini having commenced as 
early as the latter part of December, 1831.” 

Several terms in this account need explanation, 
¢.g., Coomb, Magh, Mela; and several opinions 
or beliefs. Is every confluence of two rivers sup- 

to be sacred, or is it only the confluence of 

the Jumna and Ganges? and, if so, why? Why 

— at this period? What is the supposed 

mefit to be derived from bathing at this spot ? 

Why also during the Coombh? For what reason 

is it supposed that the sanctity of the river will 
have departed before the next Coombh ? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Yorxsnire Curistuas Customs.—Now that 
the circle of English habit and belief is being 
broken at every point, it may be well to note 
even so small a matter as this, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrogate the following customs 
were observed at Christmas, 1882. Three parties 
of “ Vessel-cup Girls,” each with their bambino, 
came to the house where I was staying. As to 
* Vessel-cup Girls,” see Brand, and see “ N. & Q.” 
fourth and fifth series. At least a dozen parties 
of “ waits,” male and female, sang hymns outside 
the house on several nights. In the house itself 
we had a yule-log, duly placed on the fire by the 
head of the family ; we had yule-cakes ; we had 
yule-candles, a gigantic pair, one red, one blue, 
presented by our attached grocer—for yule-candles 
must be given, and not bought ; we had holly, of 
course ; and we had frumety. But the attached 
grocer, I believe, remarked sadly that framety is 
going out, and that few now ask for cree’d wheat 
to make it with. And, alas! the women of the 
household failed to find a “ — an 


Cortovs Caristiax Names.—In making some 
researches among the bindings of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company for the pu of illustrating 
the registers of the school, I came across the 
following’! remarkable Christian names: “ Revo- 


lutio Sixmith (sic), filius Bryanti Sixsmith (sie), 
nuper de Warrington in com. Lancastrie, mercerii,” 
&c, (apprenticed Dec. 5, 1682). “* Bentishubathat 
Wood, filius Antonii Wood, nuper de Sawtry 
Ferry in com. Derb’, clerici, def.,” &c. (apprenticed 
August 2, 1683). A good many names of note 
occur in the same volume of bindings, e. g., Fer- 
rand of Little Gidding, Wake of Piddington (son 
of Sir William), Gawdy of West Harling, Turvill 
of Claybrook, Tankard (Tancred) of Brampton, 
Lytcott, Dillingham (son of the Master of Clare 
Hall), &e. Cuartes J. Ropryson, 
West Hackney Rectory, Stoke Newington, N. 


Tue Jews 1n Exotanp.—In the Atheneum 
for Nov. 4, 1882, Dr. Neubauer has given a trans- 
literation and translation of a Hebrew deed re- 
lating to a house in Colchester. The translation is 
by himself, but the transliteration was made by 
William Bedwell, and is written on the fly-leaf of 
Sebastian Miinster’s Dictionarium Chaldaicum, 
Basiliz, 1527, which is preserved, with Bedwell’s 
MS. notes, in the Bodleian Library (Laud. 172). 
This is doubtless the deed which is referred to by 
Bedwell in the Arabidn Trudgman, of which an 
extract was given by me in “N. & Q.” a few 
months ago (6% §, vi. 106). Dr. Neubauer 
remarks that the original is probably lost, if it is 
not amongst the deeds called shetars in the Re- 
cord Office, and he adds that it contains the first 
mention of Jews having resided in Colchester. 
This statement is, however, shown to be incorrect 
by Mr. 8. L. Lee in the following number of the 
Atheneum (Nov. 11, 1882). It is proved from 
various documents that the Jewish community 
was of considerable standing in that town in the 
thirteenth century. W. F. Privgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Be.ti.—A piece of modern etymology deserves 
a place in “N. & Q.” In the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica the article “ Bell” 
begins, “ Bell, from pelvis, a basin or footpan.” 
This remarkable statement was not in the last 
edition, and, therefore, is new information eontri- 
buted by the gentleman who has furbished up the 
old article. It is the old story—any chance shot 
does for an etymology of an English word. How 
one would like to see the author of this guess set 
to work to prove his case! 0. W. Tancocx. 


A Gipsy Wenppixe.—The following seems 
worth adding to the various pieces of gipsy his- 
tory and romance which have appeared from time 
to time in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

* An interesting ceremony was performed last week 
in Bunbury parish church, Cheshire, at the marriage of 
William Lee and Ada Boswell, two gipsies residing at 
Haughton. The bride was attended by one bridesmaid, 
while the bridegroom was accompanied by his brother. 
The bride was attired, according to gipsy custom, in 
dark green dress with white lace, apron, and cap, and 
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she also wore a wreath of gold leaves. The bridesmaid 
was also conspicuous throughout the ceremony ; she was 
dressed in a peacock blue velveteen dress, with white 
cap adorned with pink chrysanthemums, The service 
was performed by the Rev. William Lowe, vicar. After- 
ok, by the invitation of Mr. and Mrs, Garnett, of 
Haughton Hall, who accompanied the parties to the 
service, the bride and bridegroom, together with a 
number of gipsy friends and companions, returned to 
Haughton Hall, where breakfast was served in a gipsy 
tent on the lawn, Toasts were proposed in the Romany 
dialect, and the health of the giver of the feast was 
— drunk.”—Family Churchman, Dec. 27, 
7 


 Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 
Fork-tore: tae Sry-Earer.—The 

following curious scrap of folk-lore occurs in the 

Rev. Paxton Hood’s book on Christmas Evans, 

the Preacher of Wild Wales (London, Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1881):— _ 

“The superstition of the Sin-Eater is said to linger 
even now in the secluded vale of Cwm-Aman, in Caer- 
marthenshire. The meaning of this most singular in- 
stitution of superstition was, that when a person died, 
the friends sent for the Sin-Eater of the district, who, 
on his arrival, placed a plate of salt and bread on the 
breast of the deceased person; he then uttered an in- 
cantation over the bread, after which he proceeded to 
eat it—thereby eating the sins of the dead person; this 
done, he received a fee of two-and-sixpence—which, we 
suppose, was much more than many a preacher received 
for a long and painful service. aving received this, 
he vanished as swiftly as possible, all the friends and 
relatives of the departed aiding his exit with blows and 
kicks, and other indications of their faith in the service 
he had rendered. A hundred years since, and through 
the ages beyond that time, we suppose this curious super- 
stition was everywhere prevalent.” 

Cf. “Old Yorkshire Customs,” “N. & Q.,” 6 S. 

vi. 146, 273. Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


ItLustRaTION oF 1 Cor. rv. 4.—The use of by 
=“against” in the Authorized Version is 
curiously illustrated by a testimonial, anno 1644, 
given from Queens’ College, Cambridge, as quoted 
in the St. John’s Admission Registers, p. 68, 1. 20: 
“Hee hath libertie to place himselfe in what 
college hee shall please, for I know nothing by 
him that should hinder it.” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Tae Name Gampetra.—The Times of Jan. 2, 
1883, says this “name signifies, in the dialect of 
Genoa, a liquid measure of two quarts’ capacity,” 
and that it was probably a nickname conferred 
upon some ancestor of the late M. Gambetta. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Surrey Moumuers.—This evening, Jan. 1, 
1883, a party of mummers performed outside my 
house in a remote part of Surrey,—half a dozen 
_ men, all wearing grotesque masks, strange 

smocks or other guise over their clothes, 


all singing, “ God rest ye, merry gentlemen,” most 
mournfully, to the music of an old accordion: I 
did not comprehend those vagrom men, but gave 
them a coin—as who should say, “ We © 4 never 
see the likes of you again !” A. J. M. 


Loan or Brices’s “ History or MeLBourne.” 
—I want to consult, for a special pu The 
History of Melbourne, Derbyshire, by J. y. Briggs, 
second edition, 1852, but there is no copy of the 
book in any library to which I have access. 
have ventured, however, to believe that some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” who possesses this book will 
have sufficient sympathy with a paralyzed invalid, 
imprisoned in his room and debarred from the use 
of public libraries, to lend me his copy for a few 
days. I need scarcely add that it shall be care- 
fully returned with many thanks. 

Epmoyp Carsten WATERS. 

57, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Jonyson Lives 1x Gotpsmitn’s Poms. 
—In a forthcoming new edition of the works of 
Goldsmith I have the following note concerning 
the lines said to have been contributed to the 
Traveller and Deserted Village by Dr. Johnson :— 
These statements (of Johnson’s authorship of 
the lines in question) rest solely upon the 
authority of Boswell’s Johnson, where, vol. ii. 
p. 309 (Bohn’s ten-volume edition), Boswell says 
that “he [Johnson] marked” the nine lines of the 
Traveller, and “ added, ‘ These are all of which I 
can be sure’”; and again, “ Dr. Johnson at the 
same time favoured me by marking the lines 
which he furnished to Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, which are only the last four.” All the edi- 
tions of both poems up to the time that Boswell 
wrote, which, of course, was subsequent to the 
death of both Goldsmith and Johnson, are with- 
out any indication of this alleged contribution of 
lines by Johnson ; and, what is, perhaps, more 
remarkable, even after Boswell had by the above 
statements claimed these lines for Johnson, Bishop 
Percy, the friend, literary executor, and bio- 
grapher of Goldsmith, in his edition of the poet’s 
works first published in 1801, makes no mention 
of any such contribution by Johnson. To this I 
may add that it need not assumed that Bos- 
well has stated anything more than what he be- 
lieved to be true; still less need it be assumed 
that Johnson stated anything which was not true ; 
but I think as the case stands it may be at least 
admitted that Boswell may have made some 
mistake. The ascription of the good things of the 
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time in both verse and prose to Dr. Johnson was, 
as is well known, quite a common occurrence. 
Miss Reynolds, for instance, states in reference to 
this same poem, the Traveller (‘“ Recollections,” 
published in the Johnsoniana at the end of Bohn’s 
edition of Boswell’s Life), that “ Dr. Johnson told 
her that he had written” the ten lines descriptive 
ef the Englishman, commencing, “Stern o’er each 
bosom.” Nobody, I suppose, believes this ; and 
yet no doubt the lady was, generally speaking, as 
worthy of belief as Boswell. The explanation, of 
course, is that she was mistaken. Again, John- 
son himself relates that Chamier went away with 
the belief that he (Johnson) had written the first 
Kine of the Traveller, because he in conversation 
interpreted Goldsmith’s meaning as to the word 
slow seemingly better than Goldsmith did himself 
(vide Boswell’s Johnson, vol. ii. p. 85). I should 
be glad if any further light could be thrown upon 
this matter ; but, so far, it seems to me the above- 
stated facts point to at least a doubt as to whether 
‘the nine lines in the Traveller and four lines in 
the Deserted Village usually marked as Johnson’s 
were really written by him. J. W. M. G. 


Dowcaster Cross.—Who is the present owner 
of the painting in oils of Doncaster Cross, from 
which, in 1752, Vertue effected his copper-plate 
engraving for the Society of Antiquaries, published 
vin the Velusta Monuwmenta the following year? 
‘The subjoined particulars may serve, in some 
quarter or another, to aid the quest. Originally 
in the collection of coins, paintings, and other 
curiosities of Lord Fairfax, and later of his sea 
Sir Thomas, the whole passed by purchase to 
Aldermann Thoresby, of Leeds, father of the his- 
‘torian of that town. The lettering of Vertue 
attached to the cross states that the painting was 
rthen in the hands of Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
‘F.S.A., who also possessed “a fragment in MS. 
which had also belonged to the alderman,” and 
which describes the cross and the damage inflicted 
on it by the Earl of Manchester’s army in 1644; 
but it would seem that the painting was made 
anteriorly to this defacement, caused by removal of 
the four corner crosses at the top, and which were, 
in 1678, replaced by “ four dials, ball and fane.” 
The figures at the base of the cross in the engraving 
have no existence in the painting. Dr. Rawlin- 
eon, the latest known possessor of this painting, 
was for some time secretary and librarian to the 
Society of Antiquaries; and all that I have been 
able to glean relative to the disposition of his 
treasures is that his books went to the Bodleian, 
and that nothing is now known of the destination 
of his pictures and prints. Doncaster, in propor- 
tion to its size, was probably richer in crosses 
than any other British town; but that in question 
was the cross, par «xcellence—a unique, quatre- 
foliate column, rising eighteen feet above the of 


one octagonal and five circular steps. About one- 
third up this eighteen feet ran the original inscrip- 
tion, in Norman characters, “ + 1CEST : EST : LAC- 
RVICE : OTE : D : TILLIAKI : ALME ; DEV : EN : 
FACE : MERCI : AM.” As Thoresby points out, 
“TILLIAKI” is a mistake of the artist, and should 
be 4: KI”: “ This isthe cross of Otede 
Tilli, to whose soul God show mercy.” Ote de 
Tilli was Seneschallus of the Conisborough estates 
of the De Warrens. In 1793, by order of the 
corporation, this valuable and historical cross was 
taken down by a local architect, who was to “ re- 
build the same at Hob Cross Hill,” a slight 
eminence to the southward. Unfortunately there 
was too little antiquarian taste to check the pro- 
pensity of builders to think they can improve on 
everything of olden time, and the architect, whilst 
using the old materials, built the cross on his own 
lines, and the Norman cross and inscription were 
lost together, to the eternal disgrace of the town. 
Hence the value attaching to the original painting 
of the original erection. H. Ecroyp Smita. 


Cortincton Famity.—Whose son was Sir 
Francis Cottington, “‘ nephew and heir” to Francis, 
Lord Cottington, of Hanworth? The pedigree in 
Hoare’s Wilts affiliates him thus :-— 

2. Edward Cortington 
3. Maurice 


Sir Francis 
Cottington. 

It is evident that his parentage is here merely 
derived from the Administration, in which he is 
described as “nephew.” The version in Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage is quite incorrect, viz., that, on 
Lord Cottington’s death, ‘‘ the barony of Cotting- 
ton became extinct, and his estates passed to his 
nephew, Charles Cottington, Esq., who had his 
lordship’s remains brought over to England, and 
interred in Westminster Abbey, where he erected 
a stately monument” (p. 139). This error is trace- 
able to the monumental inscription, by which Col. 
Chester himself would seem to have been misled, 
for he speaks of “the monument erected by Lord 
Cottington’s nephew and heir” (Westminster 
Abbey Registers, p. 194). Charles Cottington, 
who erected the monument, does, indeed, so de- 
scribe himself, vide the inscription, which states 
that Lord Cottington— 

* dyed at Valladolid in Spain on y* 19'» of June Anno 
Domini 1652, zt. suze 74, whence his body was brought 
and here interred by Charles Cottington Esquire Ais 
nephew and heire anno 1679.” 

But the true relationship was as follows. Lord 
Cottington’s heir at his death was his nephew, Sir 
Francis Cottington, of Fonthill, Wilts, Knt., who 
was buried there May 10, 1665, and was succeeded 
by his son, Francis Cottington, of Fonthill, Esq., 
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who was buried there Dec. 14, 1666, and, leaving 
no surviving issue, was succeeded by his brother 
Charles, who was thus great-nephew to Lord Cot- 
tington. 

It may he noticed that in the pedigree in 
Hoare’s Wilts the wife of Francis Cottington 
(d. 1666) figures merely as “ Elizabeth, living 
1669.” She can, however, be shown to have been 
daughter to Sir John Thimelby, of Irnham, co. 
Lincoln, Knt., and to have married, for her second 
husband, Henry Lumley, brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to Richard, Lord Lumley (afterwards 
Earl of Scarborough), before Nov. 17, 1685. She 
died, without issue by him, in his lifetime. 

J. H. Rovuyp. 

Brighton. 


Joun Favour.—I want some information about 
the family and early days of John Favour, who 
was educated at Southampton and Winchester 
schools consecutively. Was he of Huguenot ex- 
traction? In wha: position of life was his father ? 
John Favour would be born about 1558. I should 
also like to know who was master of Winchester 
in his time. I want to know this because I have 
a guess, which that knowledge may make a shrewd 
one. Watson, in his History of Halifax, speaks 
of a “Wm. Favour, citizen of London,” having 
married Priscilla, sixth child of Anthony Wade, 
of Halifax, who was married in 1590. I have 
looked in the Halifax registers for this marriage 
of William Favour and cannot find it; and 
Watson tells us nothing more of him. Can any 
one at Southampton tell me ? 


Carew'’s “Survey or Cornwatt.”—I have 
just been reading again Carew’s delightful Survey 
of Cornwall, and wish the aid of “N. & Q.” in 
explanation of certain phrases and allusions there- 
in—no doubt plain when written nearly three 
hundred years since, but now become obscure. 
My references are to the edition of 1769. 

“Darbye’s bonds,” p. 15.—Carew, speaking of 
the hard dealings and usurious tricks of the “ mar- 
chant Londoners” in their dealings with the Corn- 
ish tinners of his day, tells the wiles by which the 
latter poor wretch became bound in “ Darbye’s 
bonds.” What are they ? 

“ Hawketrees,” p. 21.—A tree (? what). “As 
for the statute standles, commonly called Hawke- 
trees,” he tells us that the sea gales so pare and 
gall them that they are mere scarecrows. 

“ Whitsull,” p. 23.—Carew tells us that graziers 
of Devon and Somersetshire used to pasture large 
droves of cattle on the moors of Cornwall, and sell 
them at home, “which notwithstanding beefe, 
whitsull, leather, or tallow beare not any extra- 
ordinarie price in this countie,” &c. hat is 
whitsull ? 

“Certaine nuts,” p. 127.—Carew says that 
certain nuts were found upon the sea-strand of 


Cornwall resembling a sheep’s kidney in shape, 
but flatter ; the outside a dark-coloured rind, the 
inside a tasteless kernel, of great virtue, accord- 
ing to old wives, to women travailing in child- 
birth. 

I have found the nut occasionally washed up 
with the seaweed, among sarragossa, foreign 
alge, and other waif in the coves about Polperro ; 
but it was then only employed to ease through the 
infantile tooth. It probably reached our shores. 
vid the gulf-stream. T. Q. Covcs. 

Bodmin. 


Barton uyper Nrepwarp Henry VII. 
—In an old edition of Walpoole’s British Traveller, 
a remarkable incident is given upon a visit of 
Henry VII. to the above-named village. I give 
it in extenso :— 

“ When the King came on a hunting match in Stafford- 
shire, one Taylor, a poor labouring man, was presented 
to him whose wife had three sons at a birth, who were 
then fine boys in all the charms and bloom of youth, 
admired by everybody. And the king had so much com- 
passion for the boys that he ordered them to be sent to 
a Public-School, and from thence at his own expence to 
the University. What became of two of them is not 
possible for us to say, but in looking over an ancient 
manuscript in the British Museum, we find that one of 
them applied himself to the study of the Civil Law, and 
after a variety of prefermentsa, was advanced to the 
office of Master of the Rolls. The King in memory of 
this event caused a chapel to be built on the spot where 
their father’s house stood, of which there are still some 
remains, much in the taste of the fine Chapel of Henry 
VII. at Westminster.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give the 
name of this fortunate protégé of Henry VII., and 
throw some further light upon so remarkable an 
event,.together with the name of the public school 
and university to which the three boys were sent ? 
Inquirer. 


“We se Sevey.”—In a list of books printed 
for “ Bennet Griffin,” &c., and inserted at the end 
of my copy of Artamenes; or, the Grand Cyrus 
(London, printed by John Darby, 1690), is one 
bearing the above title by John Taylor. Its simi- 
larity with Wordsworth’s well-known We are Seven 
attracted my attention, and I have sought for it in 
the works of the Water Poet, but cannot find it 
either in his own folio edition of 1630 or in the 
Spenser Society’s reprint (1870) of works not in- 
cluded in that edition. Can it have been written 
by another John Taylor; or is it a lost work of the 


t 
Ainger Road, N.W. 


Devonsnire Diatect.—In the days before the 
market was built here, and when it was held in 
the High and Fore Streets, huge pans of butter 
might have been seen, similar to those used in 
Wiltshire and elsewhere for lard. I understand 
these clay pans (made at Honiton) are locally 
called “stains.” Is the word peculiar to Devon- 
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shire, and from what is it derived? I have looked 
in vain in some Devonshire glossaries for its 
etymology. Old Devonians term “ bladders of 
lard” “blowers of mort.” Query origin of this 
ghastly term, and does it obtain elsewhere ? 


Ca. Maruews. 
Exeter. 


Tae Urrizt Gattery.—In Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné it is said (ii. 20), it has been the custom 
for two centuries to place the portrait of every 
distinguished painter in this gallery done by his 
own hand. Millais, Leighton, and Watts have 
recently contributed their portraits. How many 
portraits of Englishmen are contained in the 
gallery? Is there any catalogue procurable ? 

C, A, Warp. 


Taz Battie or Watertoo.—I was lately the 
purchaser of a book relative to this battle. In 
addition to a graphic account (obtained from “a 
variety of authentic and original sources ”) of that 
memorable fight, it also contains 
“ An alphabetical list of the officers killed and wounded 
from 15th to 26th June, 1815, and the Total loss of each 
regiment, with an ennumeration of the Waterloo Honours 
and Privileges, conferred upon the men and officers en- 
titled thereto. Illustrated by a Panoramic Sketch of the 
Field of Battle, and a plan of the position and move- 
ments. By a near observer. To which is added the 
Hanoverian, Spanish, and Dutch Accounts, &c. London, 
printed for J. Booth and T. Egerton.” 1815, 

I should be glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
would tell me whether this is considered a scarce 
book, being published so soon after —e.. 


Sm Browse, or East Kresy, co. 
cotn, Kyr.—Where can I find any account of 
his issue? He was living in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 2 B. 


Kewnock : Scarpoopte —At a tea-fight given 
to some sailor lads in this town the other evening, 
several of them towards the finish asked, some for 
more kennocks, and others for scardoodles. On 
asking what they meant, they said the first named 
were oblong pieces of pastry with jam between 
them like a sandwich, and the latter small open 
jam tarts. Neither word is in Halliwell. 


R. C. Hope. 


Name or Macazine Wantep.—In the brief 
obituary notice of Mr. William Galignani (who 
died in Paris a few days previously) which 
appeared in the Times of Dec. 13, 1882, it is 
stated that in 1809 his father started in Paris a 
monthly English review. What was its name, 
and what its fate? We all know something of 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

Coryetivs Watrorp. 


Belsize Park Gardens. 


Ocpen or Mostey Hatt, near Liverroor.— 
Can any one inform me whether there is a printed 
pedigree of this family, or enable me to fill in full 
dates and names, more especially in the following 
branch? Edmund Ogden, died —— February, 
1775, had a daughter » married in —— to 
—— Boode. I believe their children to have been 
Margaret and Phoebe (did they die unmarried ?), 
and Louis William, married in —— to , father 
of the late Lady Cust. There was also John 
Christian Boode ; was he son of Louis William, 
or the descendant of another Ogden daughter ? 

F. N. R. 

[In Burke's Peerage for 1883, s.v. “Cust, Bart.,” it is 
stated that Mary Anne, wife of Hon. Sir Edward Cust, 
was only child of Lewis William Boode, Esq.] 


Wituram Morpry, of St. John’s, Camb., B.A. 
1722, M.A. of Sidney 1726.—What was the date of 
his birth, and what his parentage and preferment ? 

Haw ey Bisnopr, born Sept. 10, 1701, elected 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to St. John’s, 
Oxford, 1720, B.C.L. 1727, Rector of Crick, co. 
Northants, 1742.—Was he admitted student of 
Gray’s Inn in 1724, and called to the Bar? 

Cuaries J. Roptinson. 

West Hackney Rectory, Stoke Newington, N. 

[Foster’s Coll. Gen., vol. i., gives a Hawley Bishop, 
son of Humphrey Bishop, of London, gen., admitted at 
Gray's Inn March 18, 1723-4, but by an obvious mis- 
print says that he was called in June, 1653; perhaps 
1753 is the date meant.] 


Henrietta, Lapy Westworts : Jony, Lorp 
Lovetace.—Can any of your readers inform me 
whether any letters written by Henrietta, Lady 
Wentworth (well remembered from her connexion 
with the Duke of Monmouth), are known to be in 
existence, or any documents signed by her? Also, 
whether any family papers are extant illustrating 
the career of John, Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, the 
impetuous and extravagant Whig celebrated by 
Macaulay ? E. G. A. 


Duckine a Scotp.— When did the last recorded 
infliction of ducking a scold, in pursuance of an 
order of a court of summary jurisdiction, take place 
in England ? 


or Quotations WanTEeD.— 
Worse than bumboatmen and 


Replies. 


THE HEIRSHIP OF THE PERCIES: EARLS 
OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(6 S. v. 343, 431.) 

At the second of these references Mr. Rourp 
claims on behalf of the present Duke of Athole that 
he is the “ sole heir general” of the “ great house of 
Percy.” He assigns this character to him on the 
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und that he is the heir general of Hugh, second 

ke of Northumberland, who was the heir general 
of Lady Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset, who 
was the daughter and heiress of Josceline, eleventh 
and last earl of the male line of the Percies, Earls 
of Northumberland, that is of the male line of 
Josceline de Louvaine and Agnes, the sister 
and heiress of William, third and last baron 
of the original stock of the Percies. It is clear, 
therefore, that Mr. Rounp is unaware of the 
circumstance that Thomas, seventh Earl of 
Northumberland, left four daughters and co- 
heiresses, from two of whom there are several 
descendants and representatives now living. The 
position of Thomas, Earl of Northumberland, was 
rather singular. He was the nephew and heir of 
Henry, sixth earl (who was attainted in 1537), and 
was, in the words of Sir N. Harris Nicolas, “ created 
Baron Percy with remainder, failing his issue male, 
to his brother Henry and his issue male April 30, 
1557,” and “in consideration that his ancestors 
‘ab antiquo de tempore in tempus,’ had been 
earls of Northumberland he was created, May 1, 
1557, Earl of Northumberland to him and the 
heirs male of his body, in default of which to his 
brother Henry Percy and the heirs male of his 
body, with an especial clause granting the ancient 
place of the earldom as it had been held by his 
ancestors” (Courthope-Nicolas, Historic Peerage, 
p- 360). He was attainted in 1571 and beheaded 
in 1572, when, according to the limitation above 
named, his peerages devolved on his brother Henry 
Percy, who succeeded as eighth earl, and was the 
great-grandfather of Josceline, eleventh and last earl. 
“The seventh earl of Northumberland,” says Dr. 
Surtees, “ had by his wife, the Lady Anne Somer- 
set, daughter of the second earl of Worcester, a son 
who died in early life, and four daughters, the 
coheirs of the eldest branch of the house of Percy,” 
and he adds :— 

“The eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became the wife of 
Richard Woodroffe, of Wolley, Esquire. The second, Lucy, 
was married to Sir Edward Stanley, of Tong Castle, 
grandson of the third Earl of Derby. The third, Jane, 
was espoused by Lord Henry Seymour, second son of the 
first Duke of Somerset, but died without issue. And 
Mary, the youngest, born under the melancholy star that 
watched the ruin of her father’s house, made early vows 
of celibacy, and eventually became the founder and 
prioress of a convent of Benedictine nuns at Brussels.’ — 
A Sketch of the Male Descendants of Josceline de Lou- 
waine, the Second House of Percy, &e., p. 35. 

Dr. Surtees further explains that some writers 
following Brooke have stated that there was 
another daughter Mary, older than the one here 
mentioned, and that she was married to Sir Thomas 
Grey of Werk. But Vincent says that he made 
inquiries of contemporaneous members of the 
Percy family, and found that there were not two 
Maries. It is suggested by Dr. Surtees that the 
mistake may have arisen from the fact that Sir 
Thomas Grey of Werk actually married a daughter 


of the Earl of Westmoreland, who was involved in 
the same rebellion, and was attainted at the same 
time, as the Earl of Northumberland. Be this as 
it may, however, it is at all events certain that 
among the descendants of the daughters of Thomas, 
Earl of Northumberland the heirship of the Percies 
is distributed, and that, save for the attainders of 
the sixth and seventh earls, among them would be 
in abeyance, as Dr. Surtees observes, 

“the ancient barony by writ of Percy with the other 
baronies in fee of the family, and probably the older 
earldom of Northumberland also, as it is stated by Banks 
to have been conferred in the first year of Richard LI. 
sibi et hzeredibus suis.’ —Jid., p. 34. 

All authorities are agreed that of these daughters 
Lady Elizabeth Woodroffe, the eldest, and Lady 
Lucy Stanley, either the second or the third, are 
the only ones who left issue. Banks (Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata, vol. i. p. 369), gives the fol- 
lowing pedigree of Lady Elizabeth Woodroffe’s 
descendants :— 

Lady Elizabeth Percy, eldest—Richard Woodroffe, of 
dau. and coh. of Thomas, 7th | Wolley, in the county 
Ear! of Northumberland. of York, Esq. 


Maximillias! Woodroffe,— Mabel, dau. and h, of Arthur 
s. aud h., ob. 1652, | Paver, of Wetherby, Esq. 


Maximillian Woodroffe, s.—Eleanor, dau. of Wm. Paver, 
and h., ob. vi. pat, 1644, | of Braham Hall, Esq. 


Milliana WoLdroffe, dau.—John Paver, of St. Nicholas 
and heir, ob. vi, mariti, | House, York, Esq., ob. 1721-2. 


Woodroffe Paver! son and heir,—Mary, dau. of Thomas 
ob. 1703, vi. pat. | Colton, of York, Esq. 


William Peeve, son and heir,=-Anne, dau. of Sandford 
slain at Culloden. | Copley, of Liverpoo', Esq. 


John Paver, of Hessav, son—Alice, dau. of Christopher 
and heir, ob. circa 1760. | Newham, m. 1744, ob. 1792. 


i 
1. John, 2. John, 3. William—Jane, dau. of Francis 
ob. inf. ob. ob. | er, m. 1775, ob. 
1800. 


William Paver, of York, s.and—Margaret, dau. of Thos. 
h., b. 1770, nunc vivens 1843. | Penty, m. 1800, ob. 1843. 


William Paver, sw and heir,—Jane, dau. of John Un- 
b. 1801, nunc vivens 1843. | thank, of York, m. 1823. 


| | | 

William, Percy Woodroffe Jane, ob. Jane Margaret, 

ob. inf, Paver, son and inf. born 1827. 
heir, born 1829, 
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Sir Bernard Burke, in his Extinct and Dormant | Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby (pp. 84-86), 
Peerage, under the heading “ Percy,” merely men- | ignores the line of Frances Stanley apparently, as 
tions the marriage of Lady Elizabeth Woodroffe, | well as that of Lady Elizabeth Woodroffe, for he 
and passes on to Lady Lucy Stanley and her | ascribes to the heirs of Venetia Stanley the repre- 
descendants. Her two daughters, according to | sentation of the “ illustrious ” house of Percy. But 
him, were Frances Stanley, the elder, married gathered from various sources and omitting for 
to Sir Jolin Fortescue, of Salden, and Venetia | shortness all marriages except those of heiresses 
Stanley, the younger, who was the too cele-| and coheiresses the descendants of Lady Lucy 
brated wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, of Gothurst. | Stanley are shown below:— 


(6 8, VII, Jay, 13, 


Sir N. Harris Nicolas, in his Introduction to the | 


Lady Lucy Percy, second dau. and coh. of—Sir Edward Stanley, of 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Northumberland, | Tong Castle, Salop. 


dau, and coh. 


| 
Sir John Fortescue,— 
son and heir. 


Frances Fortescue,—Henry Benedict Hall, of 


Benedict Hall, of 


igh Meadow, son and — 


Benedicta Maria Theresa—Thomas, first Vis- 
Hall, dau. and heir. | count Gage. 


Hon. Thomas Gage, General Officer— 


Henry, third Viscount Gage— 
| 


| 
Frances Stanley, first—Sir John Fortescue, | Venetia Stanley, eecond—Sir Kenelm Digby, 
| of Salden, Bucks, dau. and coh. 


dau, and heir. 1 High Meadow, Glos. dau. 


| 
A son and several 


of Gothurst, Oxon. daus., d. v.p., 


John Digby, second son and— 
eventual heir. 


| 
Margaretta Maria Digby,—Sir John Conway, of 


and heir. | Bodrythan, Flint. 


Henry Conway, son and heir, d. ¢.p.— 
| 


Conway=—Sir John Glynne, of 


Hawarden, Flint, 


Sir Stephen Glynne, of Hawarden, ates } 


| 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Hawarden, ene | 


| 
Henry Hall, fourth Viscount Gage— Sir Stephon 
Rich. Glynne, 
d, s.p. 


Hon. Henry Edward Hall Gage, son— 
heir, d. v.p. 


Hence it appears that not only is the Duke of 
Athole not the “sole heir general” of the “ great 
house of Percy,” as Mr. Rounp affirms, but further 
that a whole bevy of respectable families, includ- 
ing, among others, that of the Prime Minister, will 
have to be extinguished before he can make any 
colourable pretension to that genealogical dis- 
tinction. F. 


Tae Surives or Pec Worrixeton 
Krrry (6" S. vi. 507).— Permit me to | 
thank F. G. for his note upon two of our local | 
worthies. It is, indeed, singular that the actual | 
house, or position of it, at Teddington, occupied | 
ny —— Woffington should not be known. | 

tradition connecting her with the house new | 


called Udney Hall (not Park as written by your | 


| 
Catherine. mar. 


| 
Rev. Henry= Mary, mar. George 
Glynne, d. Rt. Hon. W. E, William, fourth 
$.p.m, Gladstone. Lord Lyttelton. 


| 
Mary Glynne, first Gertrude Glynne, second 
dau. and coheir. 


dau. and coheir. 


Henry Charles, fifth and present Viscount Gage. 


correspondent) does not seem very trustworthy, 
and it is, I think, worth noting here that in the 
burial register, in the entry dated April 3, 1760, 
she is described as “ Mrs. Margaret Woffington, 
of London.” Is it certain that she was more than 
a frequent visitor at Teddington? The house in- 
dicated by F. G. was, down to 1851 at least, known 
as Teddington Place, or Teddington Place House, 


_and only received its present appellation while 


subsequently occupied by a Jewish family. It is 
said to have been built by Sir Chas. Duncombe 
(Lord Mayor 1708-9) and fitted at great cost, 
ceilings painted by Verrio and carvings by (that 
most industrious !) Grinling Gibbons, and though 
now not more than half its former size and im- 

rtance, had suffered no curtailment during Peg 

offington’s life. It may perhaps be noted that 
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the local name of Udney, applied now to several 
houses here, originated with Robert Udney, who 


- Jived in the house from which I write. He was 


a friend of his neighbour Horace Walpole (see 
H. R.’s Letters, July 29, 1790, Sept. 6, 1795, &c.), 
and after his return from Italy, where at Leghorn 
he had been consul, he formed here in a gallery, 
of which only the vestibule now remains, a collec- 
tion of pictures, chiefly of the Italian schools, which 
had a considerable reputation at the time. The 
present position of Peg Woflington’s monument, 
as noted by F. G., is not the original one. Before 
the organ chamber was formed it was on the east 
wall of the north aisle. W. Niven. 
Udney House, Teddington. 


Ottver (6% S. vi. 366).—It has 
often been stated that when Oliver Cromwell was 
a young boy he dreamt, or had a kind of vision, 
that he was king of England, and_related his dream 
to his parents, who were much troubled at it; that 
his father angrily rebuked him for the vanity, idle- 
ness, and impudence of the idea, and requested 
Dr. Beard, his schoolmaster, to try and flog it out 
of him. Probably it had just a contrary effect to 
that which his father intended, and made him re- 
member the dream all the more vividly. Jt was 
not long after that, according to the story referred 
to by Winstanley in his Lives of the most Famous 
English Poets, he acted in the play of Lingua. 
Winstanley’s book, though so often quoted, is one 
of very little authority ; probably he took the 
statement from James Heath’s Flagellum; or, the 
Life and Death, Birth and Burial of O. Crom- 
well, p. 6:— 

“* Now to confirm this Royal humour the more in his 
ambitious and vain-glorious brain, it happened (as it was 
then generally the custome in all great Free-Schools) 
that a Play called The Five Sences, was to be acted by 
the Scholars of this School, and Olirer Cromwel, as a 
confident youth, was named to Act the part of Tactus 
the sense of Feeling; in the personation of which as he 
came out of the Tyring room upon the Stage, his head 
encircled with a Chaplet of Lawrel, he stumbled ata 
Crown, purposely laid there, which stooping down he 
took up, and Crowned himself therwithall, adding be- 
yond his Cue, some Majestical mighty words; and with 
this passage also the Event of his Life held good analogy 
and proportion when he changed the Lawrell of his 
Victories (in the late unnatural War) to all the Power, 
Authority, and splendor that can be imagined within the 
Compasse of a Crown.” 

Heath distinctly states that this took place at the 
free school at Huntingdon, and some time before 
Cromwell went to Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. There is a note on the subject in a volume of 
Symond’s MSS. in the British Museum (Harleian, 
No. 991, Art. 22), which states, on the authority of 
Sir W. Courteney, that it took place at Cambridge 
(“N. & Q.,” 2"4 §. vii. 142), but the statement 1s 
vague and of very little weight. Heath says that 
he said more than his cue; but surely the words 
he had to speak were quite majestic and mighty 


enough. Probably le fully entered into his part, 
and spoke as if he really felt it. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


In a highly interesting and able life of the Pro- 
tector the Rev. Paxton Hood makes a slight re- 
ference to the comedy of Lingua. The character 
of Tactus was first taken by Cromwell at the 
Huntingdon Free Grammar School. Thus his 
superiority over his schoolfellows was admitted by 
his being assigned the principal part. Coming on 
to the stage he stumbled over a crown, which was 
laid on the floor purposely. Bending down, he 
lifted it up and placed it upon his head. It is said 
that he betrayed great emotion as he recited his 
majestical part. W. Ricamonp. 

Parkside House, Bootle, Liverpool. 


Barnstarce Cuvurcn (6% vi. 488). We 
learn incidentally at the above reference that the 
fine old parish church of Barnstaple is now being 
destroyed—that is to say, “restored.” Its timber 
is being “ carted away,” so are its pews, with the 
date 1695 carved on them. When I last saw 
Barnstaple Church, in 1866 or so, its interior 
seemed to me the very pattern and model of what 
a town church in England should be. The rural 
and municipal history of Barum and its neighbour- 
hood was legible there in an unbroken series of 
interest ; the whole church was not venerable only, 
but was warmed and humanized, even to astranger, 
by the visible memorials of ten consecutive genera- 
tions. Who cares for a church that has broken 
with its past, a fabric that exhibits nothing but 
our own generation masquerading in medizval 
habit? And the parish church of a municipal 
borough is especially worthless in such a Planta- 
genet guise, because its best characters are sure to 
be of the Elizabethan, or Caroline, or Georgian 
sort. They were so at Barum, they will be so 
there no longer. Dartmouth Church, too, is in 
danger, unless the S. P. A. B. can save it. And 
there are things in it—its fifteenth century stone 
pulpit, for instance—finer, if I recollect rightly, 
than apy at Barum. A. J. M. 


Miss Ketty, tue Actress (6% S. vi. 466, 
493, 523). — This accomplished melodramatic 
actress commenced her theatrical career at Glasgow 
when only seventeen, and made her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden on Thursday, Nov. 14, 
1822, in the character of Juliet to Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Romeo, being described in the play-bills as Miss 
F. H. Kelly, to distinguish her from Miss Lydia 
Kelly, of Drary Lane. I cannot think Michael 
Kelly, the composer and vocalist, was her father, 
as the Morning Post and Theatrical Observer 
(No. 312) of that period and the editor of Old and 
New London (vol. iii. p. 294, col. 2) concur in 
believing her to be the daughter of a military 
officer. Miss Kelly acted Juliet on twelve nights 
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during the months of November and December, 
viz., November 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, and 29, 
December 2, 6, 9, and 23, and gained fresh laurels on 
December 11, 12, and 13, by personating the prin- 
cipal character (Margaret) in the tragedy entitled 
The Huguenot, written by Mr. (afterwards Rt. Hon.) 
Richard Lalor Sheil. In the following year at 
Covent Garden Juliet was performed three times, 
viz., on January 13, 20, and May 19, and the Thea- 
trical Observer (No. 463) announces an engagement 
at the Bath Theatre to perform Virginia to Mr. 
Macready’s Virginius. On the night of her benefit 
(June 7) Miss Kelly made her first appearance in 
Venice Preserved as Belvidera (Jaffier Mr. OC. 
Kemble, Pierre Mr. Macready), and as Lady 
Racket in the comedy of Three Weeks after 
Marriage. For several seasons this favourite 
actress attracted an admiring audience to the 
English opera-house, to see The Sergeant’s Wife, 
The Maid and the Magpie, and The Innkeeper'’s 
Daughter, pieces with which her name has ever 
since been associated in the memory of old play- 
= Having acquired an independence, Miss 
elly purchased freehold property in Dean Street, 
Soho, for the purpose of establishing a school for 
acting, and afterwards built a theatre, which 
opened May 25, 1840, a speculation which entailed 
a loss of 7,0001. (Old and New London, vol. iii. 
p. 295, col. 1). Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Penn a Catuotic (6 vi. 364).—The accusa- 
tion against Penn appears to have been investigated 
during his lifetime, on its first appearing, by 
Tillotson :— 

“ His [Penn’s] attachment to, and favour with, King 
James I1. soon exposed him to the imputation of being 
a Papist in disguise, or at least of holding a correspond- 
ence with Jesuits at Rome. The Dean's suspicions of 
4he same kind being reported to Mr. Penn, the latter 
wrote immediately to him in his own justification, 
affirming himself to be no Roman Catholic, but a Chris- 
tian whose creed is the Scripture...... The result wasthat 
he gave the Dean such satisfaction upon that head, that 
the latter returned him two letters expressing that satis- 
faction (Life of W. Penn, pp. 126-8, prefixed to vol. i. of 
his Works, Lond., 1726).”— Life of Tillotson, by T. Birch, 
pp. 133, 134, Lond., 1752. 

This took place in 1686 and 1687. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Butier’s History or Sr. Just (Lanp’s 
Exp) (6 8. vi. 368).—A Statistical Account of 
the Parish of St. Just in Penwith, in the County of 
Cornwall, with some Notice of its Ecclesiastical and 
Druidical Antiquities, by the Rev. John Buller, 
LL.B., vicar of that parish, 1842, is the only book 
which Mr. Buller appears to have written on 
Cornwall, and is no doubt that to which Mr. 
Rewvte alludes. I have a copy of it, and shall 
be happy to allow him to see it. 

Ws. 
Torquay. 


Witiow Parrern Rare vi. 345).— 
The following versions of this simple rhyme will 


convey some idea of the variations which arise . 


from the different localities where it isextant. In 
Weaste it runs thus :— 
“ Two birds flying high, 
A little ship passing by, 
The gates where the sun shines over, 
Three men going to Dover, 
The apple tree, 
The little cottage by the sea.”’ 
And again, same place :— 
“ Two little birds flying high, 
A little boat sailing by, 
A river with a bridge hanging o’er, 
With three men on, and sometimes four, 
A giant’s castle there it stands, 
As if it was the lord of lands, 
An apple tree with apples on, 
A fence below,—so ends my song.” 
In Blackley it is :— 
“Two birds flying high, 
A little ship sailing by. 
Wooden bridge they cross over, 
Three little men going to Dover ; 
Iron bridge sun shines on, 
Apple tree with apples on ; 
Chinese mansion, willow tree, 
Anda little cottage by the sea,” 
Mr. Fowxe does not say in what locality his 
version occurs. I think it only right to add that 
I am indebted for the above examples to the 
Manchester City News. J. Cooper Moruey. 
Liverpool. 


“Vive ot vivas”: SHaxsreare’s AvTocRaPa 
(6 §. vi. 347).—Mr. A. P. Paton, in his edition 
of Coriolanus (‘‘ The Hanmet Shakspere,” pt. vi.), 
Longmans, 1880, introd. pp. xxv, xxvi, treats of 
the genuineness of the inscription in the copy of 
North’s Plutarch in the Greenock library. He 
gives a phototype of the title-page. The inscrip- 
tion I read, “Vive: vt vivas: WS: pretium 
16s.”; but Mr. Paton reproduces it as “ Vive : ut 
vivas: WS: pretiu j&® (sic).” The last figure 
may be 8, but it seems more like a 6. There are 
but two brief notes in the margin, and the grounds 
for assigning the inscription and the notes to Shak- 
spere seem very slight indeed. After the W in the 
inscription on the title-page is a flourish which is 
possibly meant for m. Xir. 


Sranpine at Prayers §. vi. 367).—Till 
within a comparatively recent period it was the 
custom for certain persons in dissenting chapels in 
this neighbourhood to stand with their backs to 
the preacher at prayers; but I believe the practice 
has now nearly, if not quite, died out. The last 

rson who stood at private prayer, his face in his 

at, on entering the parish church here has been 
dead some fifteen years. The height of the pew 
at that time made such a position by no means in- 
convenient. G. J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford, Oxon 
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The members of the Society of Friends always 
stand when one of their number prays. This has 
always been so from the foundation of the Society. 
The person praying always kneels, which is the 
right way. Wx. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


At Westminster School in my time the custom 
was for the boys to stand all round the big school- 
room during prayers, whilst the masters and the 
monitor whose turn it was to read prayers knelt 
on the floor in the centre. G, Fisuer. 


French Protestants stand at prayers, but facing 
the minister. J. G. A, 

Paris, 

Cuarore (6% S. vi. 347).—The word charope 
appears to be a rendering into English of an 
Homeric epithet to express eyes “somewhat lion- 
like.” In Od. A. 610, it is:— 

xaporoi te A€ovtes, 
apon which the scholiast has this note: yapozot 
Aéovres of Toiovrous ExovTes Tods 
The explanation seems the more natural as the 
author shows by the title —Anthropometamor- 
phosis—that he had a fancy for expressing Greek 
words in English characters. This is also to be 
seen in the titles of his other works, 

Ep. Marsmatt. 


Lapy Atice Liste (6 §. vi. 368).—I do not 
quite understand what Mr. Symonps means by a 
“statement” by Allicia Lisle. Her “Dying Speech” 
is a well-known document, but I know of no other 
MSS. If Mr. Srmonps, or any of your readers, 
can give me any genealogical information concern- 
ing the Lisles I shall be very thankful. I have 
been for some years trying to trace the connexion 
of my family with the Lisles through the 
Whitakers, but have met with a stumbling-block 
in the direct line through not being able to ascer- 
tain the Christian name of the husband of Margaret 
Lisle, one of Lady Lisle’s daughters. Her lady- 
ship in her will mentions “‘ my daughter Margaret 
who married Mr. Whitaker,” and we have no 
further clue—as registers, &c.—saving a statement 
to a similar effect vouched for by one “ John New- 
man,” who is said to have been a clergyman in 
Hampshire in 1857; but I can find no record of 
such a person in the Clergy List from 1854 to 1860, 

Henry Mavpstay. 


CuamBerep Cuurcn Porcnes §. vi. 301).— 
Parvise, Fr. parvis, Ger. borhof,a porch or an open 
area before the entrance of achurch. The name has 
already been given in modern times to the room 
often found over church porches, used sometimes 
asa school or library. The origin, and in some 
degree the meaning, of the term is involved in 
ayep lll some it is considered to be a corrup- 
tion of paradise, See Ducange, and also a curious 


illustration of the word in Waterhouse’s Commen- 
tary on Fortescue, p. 574. The passage is given in 
Todd’s Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer, p. 246. 
The name is still common in France for the open 
spaces round cathedrals and churches. Spon, in 
the account of his travels, calls the pronaos of the 
Parthenon at Athens a parvis. “Au devant du 
Temple est un pronaos, ou parvis, convert comme 
le Temple, qui tient presque le tiers de toute la 
fabrique” (Voyage d’Italie, de Grice, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 83). “ Placitantes tunc se divertant ad parvi- 
sium” (Fortescue, De Laud. Leg. Ang. cap. xxxi.). 
“Venditis in parvisio libellis” (Matt. Paris, an. 
1250, p. 534). 
“ A sergiant of lawe ware and wise 
That often had been at the perwise.” 
Chaucer, p. 3. 

“ Parvyce, parlatorium, Ugnitio in hortor” (Prompt. 
Parv.). “Place nere a church to walk in,” Palsg. 
(Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, vol. i. p. 273), 
In Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, vol. ii., there 
is a plate of the parvises of St. Peter-in-the-East, 
Oxford, c. 1450, and of Fotheringay, Northamp- 
tonshire, c. 1440, with the following foot-note 
relative to the plate and to the word parvis :— 

“ This name (parvis) is now commonly given to the 
room over the porch, as represented in the plate, but the 
signification is different. It will be observed in the ex- 
ample from Fotheringay there is a piscina and a window 
which originally opened into the church ; the latter is 
not uncommon,” 


Besides those I have quoted from Parker’s Glossary 
of Architecture, I understand that there is a parvise 
at Stoke Dry, in Rutlandshire, about two miles 
from Uppingham, in which the Gunpowder Plot 
is said to have been hatched. 

Ceter et Avpax. 


Mr. Masxett is certainly mistaken in one 
point, and I hope in two, in calling the porch and 
its chamber at St. Sepulchre’s modern. The out- 
side has been ruthlessly rebuilt, without rhyme or 
reason, as well as the interesting part of the west 
front, which was no sooner uncovered than it was 
destroyed. I remember the old porch and its 
chamber with the traceried roof underneath from 
my boyhood. I can scarcely believe that my old 
friend Sir Gilbert Scott countenanced this rebuild- 
ing any more than he would have done the far 
more stupid and wicked vandalism which has 
spoilt St. Alban’s Abbey. J. ©. J. 


Pugin describes these as usually “occupied by 
the sacristan, and sometimes provided with tracery 
apertures through which the church could be 
watched at night.” Elsewhere Pugin refers to the 
“many sacristies in Rouen Cathedral and other 
places provided with a chamber in which the 
hebdomarius who sang the chapter-mass remained 
during the week in silence and meditation.” Were 
there not similar chambers in St. Mary Redcliffe ? 
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See Pugin’s Present State of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in England (1843), pp. 20 and 100. 
Stor Ens. 


Russian ror Honour (6" vi. 229).—My 
Russian dictionary gives six words for honour, 
but only one for bribery. R. 8. Caarnock. 


“Tae Lawirss or Wuisperine Court” (6% 
S. vi. 365).—The following is the form in the 
court rolls of the manor for holding the court :— 


* King’s Hill in Rochford, 8.8. 

Curia de domino rege 

Dicta sine lege, 

Tenta est ibidem 

Per ejusdem consuetudinem, 

Ante ortum solis 

Luceat nisi polus, 

Nil scribit nisi colis. 

Toties voluerit, 

Gallus ut cantaverit, 

Per cujus solum sonitum 

Curia est summonita, 

Clamat clam pro rege 

In curia sine lege, 

Et nisi cito venerint, 

Citius peenituerint ; 

Et nisi clam accedant. 

Curia non attendat ; 

gui venerit Cum lumine, 

rrat in regimine, 

Et dum sunt sine lumine, 

Capti sunt in crimine, 

Curia sine cura. 

Jurati de injuria. 
Tenta ibidem die Mercurii (ante diem) proximo post- 
festum sancti Michaelis Archangeli, anno regni revis, 
&e.”—New and Complete History of Essex, vol. v. p. 172, 
Chelmsford, 1772. 


The punctuation does not seem to be correct. 
Ep, Marsuatt. 


This custom is described in Bailey’s Dictionary, 
edition of 1736:— 

* Lawless Court (so called because held at an unlaw- 
ful hour), a court held at King’s Hall at Rochford in 
Essex, on the Wednesday next after every Michaelmas 
Day, at the cock crowing, by the lord of the manor of 
Raleigh. The steward and suitors whisper to each 
other, and have no candles, or any pen and ink, but 
supply that office with a coal. And he that owes suit 
and service to this court, and appears not, forfeits to 
the lord double his rent, every hour he is absent.” 

A similar account of this court, printed by Hearne 
from the Dodsworth MSS. in the Bodleian, 
vol. exxv., is given in Wright and Bartlett's 
History of Essex. ° 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
[See also “ N, & Q.,” 5th 8, vi, 409, 455.] 


Tae Extinction or Picrisn §, vi. 241, 
316).—I would recommend Messrs. Jones and 
Parry to examine the new work entitled Celtic 
Britain, by Prof. Rhys, a perfectly ingenuous, 
learned, and suggestive little volume; it bears 
very closely on the above subject, but I do not 
accept the author's conclusions, The theory is 


that Britain as a name is from a primitive root 
brat, a rag, clout, or cloth (see Builey’s Dic- 
tionary) ; so the Britons were a clothed people, 
apparently from the earliest times. This enthu- 
siastic Celt defines three races: — 

1. Neolithic, non-Celtic, called Ivernians, and 
substantially primitive Basques ; uuclothed, save 
in skins, 

2. Goidels, an early Celtic invasion by people 
using ¢ or ch for qu, qv=p or b. 

3. Brythons, a later Celtic invasion of cloth- 
clad people, using p or b=c, ch, qu, qv. 

At p. 208 it is clearly defined that these Brythons 
represent the third layer of population, being cloth 
clad, and it is assumed that they thus contrasted 
with the unclothed, non-Celtic, Iberian Neoliths ; 
but at p. 213 we find that these Neoliths have 
been already superseded by Goidels at the date of 
the later invasion, so on this Goidelic population 
is superimposed the third layer of Brythons; but 
if the Goidels were already cloth clad they would 
also be Brythons, so how could the distinction of 
name arise? Ifthe distinction of name is sound 
it follows“that the Goidelic Celts were still un- 


Fortheimmediate question of Pictish a 
the author’s conclusion is that the Picts were largely 
non-Celtic, ¢.¢., Iberians, and that the language 
is irrecoverable; but he gathers from Beda and 
others that the words quoted were only adopted 
by Picts, and not of Pictish origin. Pict, he 
further states, means painted, 7. ¢., tattooed, and he 
thinks that all three races did tattoo at one time, 
even the cloth-clad Brythons; so the true Picts 
are of all three nationalities. Pictish, then, should 
be called Iberian, for, where non-Iberian, it would 
be Goidelic or Brythonic. It seems to me that 
the whole theory collapses at p. 270, where it is 
assumed that the pre-Roman Brythonic was exactly 
the same as the Romanized Cymric of Wales. 
Now, assuming that the Brythons arrived some- 
where about 200 B.c. and that Cymric was refined 
in Wales by Cunedda and his Christianized house- 
hold, circa 410 a.p., we have an interval for muta- 
tion of 600 years. Consider the difference we find 
between the English of Langland, Gower, and 
Chaucer, and that of Macaulay, Dickens, and 
Trollope. I do not doubt that Prof. Rhys would 
recognize, compare, and comprehend: but how 
about Beda? It does not follow that the latter, 
knowing something of Welsh or British cirea 655, 
as reformed by Cunedda two hundred years pre- 
viously, could recognize it as substantially what 
he called Pictish, viz. as I conclude, the unre- 
formed Brythonic speech of Pictlund in North 
Britain. A. H. 


Licuria (6" S. vi. 86, 215, 256, 473).—To some 
of the points raised at the last reference I would 
reply as follows, That comb is applied to eminences 
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and declivities as well as depressions may be seen 
on reference to Jamieson under “Coomb,” and 
there is, I think, other evidence of a double sense, 
the reason being, as it seems, that the ideas are 
correlative. But whether the primary meaning be 
that of high or low, the antithesis which I pointed 
out still remains. The frequent recurrence of the 
word in names of places in what may be called the 
most Celtic parts of England may be due to the 
fact that there the occasion for its use is mostly to 
be found. I am, however, glad of the opportunity 
of modifying what I stated so far as to say that 
the word may have been common to the Celtic and 
Teutonic languages. It is certainly found in all 
the latter as meaning a height, and were it foreign 
to the former it may be observed that it is not 
unusual that peoples and places should be called by 
names given them from without, as witness the 
Greeks and, it is said, Aitna (fire), so called by 
Pheenician navigators. The full word Cymry occurs 
in substance in the islands of Cumbrae, a fact which, 
in my opinion, tells against its being composite. 
If it meant fellows, how, it may be asked, was its 
use restricted to highlands and absent from other 
Welsh territory? I may add that the question 
whether it be connected with the Cimbri and the 
Cimbric Chersonese has often been asked, and I am 
inclined to think that there may be such a con- 
nexion, in the sense of a land stretching out into 
the sea. In any case I am glad that Lloegr is 
regarded as Aryan, and the illustrative instances 
given of the use of comb are a valuable contribu- 
tion towards the study of the word. J. Parry. 


With reference to the derivation of Cymry, it 
may be useful to have a confirmation of the fact 
that combe means a valley, and not a hill. Combe is 
the usual word for a lateral valley in the high 
mountains of Dauphiné in South-East France, and 
also occurs in certain parts of Switzerland (e.g., 
Combe d’Arolla), and, I am informed, in the 
English Lake district and the Isle of Wight. In 
Dauphiné I have always taken it to be a Celtic 
word of which cwm is the Welsh form. 

W. A. B. Coorrpas. 

Mogdalen College, Oxford. 


Mom (6% §. iii. 347, 496; iv. 37, 376).—This 
beverage was the subject of some inquiry a while 
ago. The following is the receipt for it, copied 
from the archives of Brunswick in 1681, and 
printed in Houghton’s collections on Agriculture 
and Trade:— 

For a hogshead of sixty-three gallons.—7 bushels 
of wheat malt, 1 bushel oat malt, 1 bushel ground 
beans, made as ordinary beer. While fermenting 
add 3 lb. of the inner rind of the fir tree, 1 lb. 
tops of fir and birch, 3 handsful of Carduus Bene- 
dictus, 1 handful of Rosa solis, 14 handful of 
burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, pennyroyal, elder- 
flowers, wild thyme, 3 oz. cardamoms, 1 oz. bruised 


barberries. When the working is over, put in ten 
new-laid eggs in the shell. Drink at the end of two 
years, 
The readers of “ N. & Q.” can now try mum if 
they James £. Toorotp Rocers. 
Oxford. 


Newranciep Expressions (6" S. v. 365, 392; 
vi. 131, 176, 297, 497).—The word I quoted was 
not “fribbled,” which I never met and do not 
understand, but “ frivoled,” a word of recent intro- 
duction, which deserves encouragement, as it is 
compendious, implying, in one word, that the time 
was spent in afrivolous manner. R. H. Busx. 


A Distarr (6% §. vi. 149, 277, 458).—It does 
not need to go so far as Hindostan to see the 
picturesque distaff in use. It still survives over 
the whole of Southern Europe. Within the last 
fifteen years thrifty women might be seen twirling 
thread from it, as they rocked their children or 
merely walked along the way, in every street in 
Rome. When I was collecting The Folk-lore of 
Rome, one of my contributors twirled as she 
narrated. Even within a year I have seen it in 
use on the Aventine and in Trastevere, and in 
country parts they twirl as they mind the sheep 
and cattle. It is, however, adopted always for 
linen thread in Italy, and not for cotton, except 
maybe somewhere south of Naples, where cotton 
grows. 

There is one important incident of the process 
omitted from the minute account quoted from 
Hone’s Year Book, To stick the hairy fibres together 
in their place and keep a continuous strand the 
operator is obliged to be constantly moistening 
her fingers at her lips as she twirls, leading to a 
curious speculation as to how much saliva enters 
into the composition of every piece of cloth. 

R. H. Busx. 


“Qvuazstio’rs Mansi,” &c.: INGHEN sive 
Inquem (6% §,. vi. 148, 233).—There is a full 
account of this writer on the “ Sentences” in the 
latest French Biogr. Gén., tom. xxxiii., Par., 1860, 
from which the following extract will explain the 
volume which Miss Burton mentions :— 

“Jean de Tritenheim lui attribue une Dialectique et 
des Commentaires sur Ariston et sur P. Lombard. 
Fabricius ajoute que ses Commentaires sur les quatre 
des Sentences out été publiés 4 Strasbourg en 1501 in 
fol. Nous connaiasons en outre un volume publié a la 
Haye, 1497, in fol., oi ee trouvent les deux premiers 
livres des Sentences avec la glose de Marsile d'lnghen.” 
This is the volume which Miss Burrow notices. 
There is a copy in the Bodleian of this work, 
but not of the commentary on the four books, of 
which there appears to be a copy in the British 
Museum. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Anywnewn (6% §. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 139; 
vi. 136, 257, 438, 476).—At the last of these re- 
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ferences it is stated that the word anywhen was 
“used by old people” in Surrey some fifty years 
. Be it known, therefore, that the words any- 
and somewhen are still in daily use among 
Surrey folk of all ages. Instances in proof of this 
have been given by others and by me; and with 
the aid of “N. & Q.” these useful words ought 
now to take their place in common — 


Tae Lecenp on tue Ins (6" §, vi. 48, 98, 
318).—Since my reply to Apusa’s query I have 
met with a poe in Prof. de Gubernatis’s re- 
cently published work, La Mythologie des Plantes, 
vol. ii. p. 293, under the article “ Pin,” which may 
throw a little light on the subject. He says:— 

“ Au Japon, le pin semble étre devenu un symbole de 
constance et de fidélité conjugales ; M. Savio, dans son 
livre 11 Giappone (Milan, 1875), nous décrit ainsi certains 
usages nuptiaux: ‘ Les époux boivent, chacun 4 son tour, 
trois fois, trois petites tasses de saké, devant un arbrisseau 
de pin, Vimage d'une grue, une tortue, et un groupe qui 
représente un vieux et une vieille devenus célébres 4 
travers les siécles, A cause du bonheur conjugal dont ils 
a t joui pendant leur vie, és Taka-sago-no-gigi- 
baba. Le pin signifie la perpétuité du genre humain et 
la constance dans l'amour conjugal, puisqu’il se conserve 
toujours vert, méme sous la neige; la grue représente 
le bonheur ; la tortue est le symbole d'une longue vie, 
l'on croit que cet animal peut atteindre l'ige de 

ix mille ans.’” 

This passage explains to a certain extent the sym- 
bolism of the stork (or ibis) and the tortoise, but 
it throws no light on what is meant by the serpent, 
unless eternity, of which this reptile is sometimes 
the emblem, and the perpetuity of the human race, 
symbolized by the pine, can be considered synony- 
mous, E. M 


Ocress (6% §S. vi. 247, 290, 436; vii. 18).—I 
owe an apology to Mr. Woopwarp as well as to 
the Editor and to the readers of “ N. & Q.” for my 
strange forgetfulness in again drawing attention 
to a circumstance I had already written about, 
nearly twenty years ago (3"¢ §. vii, 417), in a note 
to which Mr. Woopwarp replied (3* 8. vii. 483). 

J. Dixon, 


Hooxes’s “ Amanpa,” 1653 (6" vii. 7).—The 
true collation of Hookes’s Amanda seems to be 
pp- [26] (p. 1 “ Amanda,” 2 and 3 blank, 4 frontis- 

iece, 5 title, 6 blank, 7-15 epistle dedicatory, 16 
Blank, 17-26 complimentary verses, on p. 26 also 
errata) + 191 (89-90 blank, 91 new title-page, 
“ Miscellanea Poetica......,” 92 blank, 97 has only 
*H” on it, 98 blank, 99 misprinted 299 ; 102, 103, 
106, 107, 110, 111 misprinted 202, 203, 206, 207, 
210, 211) + [1] (blank). The total number of 
leaves is therefore 109; the signatures A in 8, a in 
4, in 8's. 

very one is therefore wrong, includi babl 
myself. Bohn’s Lowndes is “wy 


nizing the existence of the half-title; Hazlitt in 


giving 109 leaves, whereas if there be an extra leaf 
of errata it would not be “included” in the 109, 
but would form a 110th ; and Cox. Pripgeavx (may 
he not be offended !) in saying that his copy has 107 
leaves instead of, on his own showing, 108. I 
hope that some other of your correspondents will 
prove me wrong by testifying to the existence of a 
separate leaf of errata. So, in the dark ways of 
bibliography, 
“ Scindat se nubes et in zethera purget apertum !” 


Fama, 
Oxford. 


Cometixe (6% §. vii. Dydo that founded 
Cartago was a comelynge and come fro Fenicia” 
(Polycronicon, 1527, f. 18, col. 2). R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Doveias Famity (6% vi. 388).—Henmen- 
TRUDE asks about a niece of James, Earl of 
Douglas, who is supposed to have married a Percy, 
and is mentioned in a Patent Rollof 1485. There 
were two Earls of Douglas of the name of James, 
The second earl, who was killed at Otterburn 
(1388), had one (half) brother, the first Earl of 
Angus, who had only one daughter, married in 
Scotland. The ninth earl (d. 1488) had five 
brothers, but none of them appears to have had 
daughters. In Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland no 
lady of the house of Douglas is mentioned as hav- 
ing married a Percy. There may be some in- 
formation in Godscroft. But I remember looking 
in vain in Godscroft for the Lady Joane, daughter 
of James, Earl of Douglas, who is said to have 
married William, Lord Dacre (d. 1403). I shall 
be glad if any information can be given about 
either of these Douglas ladies. Siema. 


Roseys anp Titte-paces §, vi. 513; 
vii. 13).—I£ I mistake not, your correspondent 
will find several of them in the works printed 
by the Plantins of Antwerp. When visiting 
that city three years ago I was greatly in- 
terested in spending a few hours in going 
round their old printing office, now pur- 
chased by the city authorities and open to all 
comers. There may be seen original sketches 
for titles, the copper-plates from which they were 
rinted, and even autograph letters, I believe, of 

ubens himself relating to them. 


Georce Unwin. 
Chilworth, Surrey. 


Was a Drownep ? (6 §, v. 487; 
vi. 34, 156, 296, 496.)— 

“The legende of hys lyfe [Edward the Confessor 
telleth, that he beynge at masse in the chyrche o 
westmynster vppon a whytsondaye, in the tyme of the 
leuacyon of the sacrament he laught. wherof the lordes 
beynge aboute hym meruayled greatly, and after frayned 
of hym the cause. wheru’to he answered and sayde, that 
the Danys wyth the Norwayes of one assente were pur- 
posed to haue comen into thys lande, and here haue 
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taken prayes. But as the kynge of Danys shuld haue | tioned in the list of T. J. Mathias’s works given 


entred hys shyp, he fyll into the see and was drowned, 
go that I truste in my days they shall not, nor none other 
straungers make any warre in this lande.”—Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, 1533, f. 134, col. 1. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Louis II., King of Hungary, was drowned, 
A.D. 1526, after the battle of Mohdcs, where the 
Hungarians were defeated by the Turks under 
Soliman the Magnificent. L. L. K. 

North Ferriby, East Yorkshire, 


Pronunciation oF Forzes (6% v. 269, 316, 
397, 417, 498; vi. 35, 157, 437, 476).—Cf.— 
“ Signoreggia Forbesse il forte Armano, 
Che di bianco e di nero 4 la bandiera.” 
Orlando Furioso, x. 83, 
I do not quote from the original text, but from a 
foot-note in Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography, 
1883, vol. i. p. 233. 
Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Vienetre Carns §. vi. 106, 178, 277).— 
Among some cards, &c., of the last century along 
with family relics, I have one beautifully engraved 
visiting card of Richard Twiss, the travel writer, 
who was a great friend of my father, though a 
much older man. It measures 24 in. by 1 
It has an outline border with & da Grecque corners, 
beyond which at the two top corners are two 
strong-looking rings, from which depends a wreath 
of flowers and grapes intertwined with a strip of 
drapery, in the folds of which is engraved “ Mr. 
Twiss”; both drapery and garland throwing a 
telling shadow. What is most remarkable about 
it (considering the present state of art in Spain) 
is that it is signed “Carmona sculp*. Madrid, 
1793.” R. H. Busx. 


Samve. Jackson Pratt, 1783 (6" vi. 149, 
212).—If the author of The Pursuits of Literature 
may be trusted, the author of Gleanings, &c., 
originally called himself Courtney Melmoth. In a 
note appended to the lines, 

“ Witness = Jack of all trades, Pratt yclept, 

Who oft has ranted where he just has swept,” 

in The Grove, a Satire, printed without date 
(about 1790), it is stated that Mr. Pratt 

“lived many years with Mrs. Melmoth, whose talents as 
an actress were of such respectability as to procure a 
comfortable subsistence for herself and friend. But 
their extravagance rendered it necessary for the lady to 
quit a regular company, and they travelled together in 
various characters through England and Wales. Some- 
times she told fortunes and Melmoth took the money ; at 
others they had public lectures; and at Swansea they 
performed a tragedy, and actually got twenty pounds, 
without any other actor, stage-sweeper, scene-shifter, or 
candle-snuffer but themselves; Pratt being at all of 
these, except the first, an amazing adept.” 


The Grove is not a common work, it is not men- 


in Lowndes ; but the Bib. Man., s.v. “ Melmoth, 
Courtney,” refers us to “ Pratt, S. J.,” who is not 
even mentioned in the proper place for his name. 
AtrreD WALLIS. 
88, Friargate, Derby. 


Hair TURNING sUDDENLY Wuire (6% vi, 
86, 134, 329).—I do not think that the instance 
cited at the first reference of Marie Antoinette’s 
hair having turned white in a single night can be 
adduced as a case in point. It is a.well-known 
fact that her hair was originally light coloured, 
and her complexion fair, but as for a number of 
years before her death it had been saturated with 
powder and pomatum, it must have changed its 
original colour considerably. There is a fine folio 
engraving of her in existence representing a hand- 
some woman in the prime of life, full length, 
wearing a “hoop of monstrous size,” having her 
hair raised’ to a great height by means of a cushion 
underneath. In Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution, translated by Frederic Shoberl, vol. i. 
facing p. 84, is a portrait of her, giving the bust 
of a beautiful woman apparently thirty-five years 
of age. In this the hair is merely turned back 
from the forehead, is decked with pearls, and 
powdered. Madame Le Brun, who painted the 
picture of Marie Antoinette in 1779, says that 
“the most remarkable thing about her face was 
the brilliancy of her complexion.” This was at the 
age of twenty-four. oun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


As Mr. Morley has mentioned the circum- 
stance in his Life of Cobden, there will be no 
impropriety in recording a remarkable instance of 
this phenomenon. When Mr. Cobden’s much- 
loved boy died in 1856, it is well known how 
deeply his mother felt her loss ; and Mr. Morley 
says (vol. ii. p. 181), “ Her hair blanched with the 
hours.” Epwarp H. M.A, 


Salvin and Brodrick (Falconry in the British 
Isles) say, in speaking of young peregrines, “ The 
colour of the cere and eyelids is at first blue, 
which generally changes by degrees to a yellow 
tint, and by the end of the first year becomes 
bright yellow.” Then they add a foot-note, “ We 
knew an instance of it changing to yellow in one 
night.” A.pHonsE 


Sr. THe Evancexist, Watiine STREE? 
(6 §, vi. 168, 333).—This church was the only 
one in the City of London dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist. St. John’s in Walbrook and St. 
John’s in Maiden Lane, Aldersgate, were dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist ; the latter being known 
as the church of St. John Zachary (i.¢., the son of 
Zacharias), All three churches were burnt in 
1666, and were not rebuilt. W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6m 8, VII. Jax. 13, '83. 


A “Leicer” Aspassapor (6 vi. 369).— 
A leiger is an ambassador. See Hudibras, part ii. 
canto iii. 1. 139, where Ralpho, with an eye to Hop- 
kins the witch-finder, asks :— 
“ Haa not this present Parliament 

A Leger to the Devil sent, 

Fully empower'd to treat about 

Finding revolted witches out !” 
Fuller, in the Holy Stute, p. 306, distinguishes 
between an ambassador extraordinary and a leiger. 
He says: “‘ He (the Embassadour) is either Extra- 
ordinary for some one Affair with time limited ; 
or Ordinarie for generall matters, during his Princes 
pleasure, commonly called a Legier.” In his Ciwrch 
History (book iii., I have not the exact reference) 
he says: “ By the way, a Nuncio differed from a 
Legate, almost as a Lieger from an extraordinary 
Ambassadour.” He uses the word metaphorically 
in the Holy State, p. 339: “How merciful is He 
to such who not out of leigier malice, but sudden 
passion,” &c. Jonnson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


A leiger or ledger (Dut. legger) is an ambassador 
who lies (A.-S. licgan) or resides in a foreign 
country to guard the interests of his own sovereign. 
It was sometimes corruptly written leaguer; see 
7 Folk-Etymology, p. 211, where I quote the 
following :— 

*** Rural shades are the sweet sense 
Of piety and innocense ; 
They are the meek’s calm region, where 
Angels descend and rule the sphere ; 
When Heaven lies leaguer, and the Dove 
Y Duely as dew comes from above.’ 
H. Vaughan, Sacred Poems, 1950, p. 225 
(Repr. 1858). 

“Sir Henry Wotton’s jest is explanatory, ‘An Am- 
bassador is an honest man rent to /ye abroad for the 
Commonwealth’ (Religuia Wottoniane, 1672). So a 
ledger (book) is one that dies realy at hand on the desk 
(cf. O.Eng. « coucher), and ledger-bait is one that lies at 
rest or fixed (Iz. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 63, Repr. 
Murray). 

“*Newes of my morning Worke......That sleepe is 
deaths — Sir T, Overbury, Neves, 
p. 189 (ed. Rimbault).” 


Walton (loc. cit.) gives this definition, “ You are 
to note that I call that a ledger which is fix’d, or 
made to rest in one certuine place when you shall 


be absent.” A. 
Leacroft, Staines. 


“In St, Catharine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, 
there is a monument the inscription on which says: 
*Here lyeth the body of Sir Nicolas Throkmorton, 
Knight....... Ambassador-Leiger to the Queen's Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. And after his return into England, he 
was sent ambassador again into France, and twice into 
Scotland.”— New View of London, 1708, i. 183. 


The monument is still in the church. 


R. F. 8. 


The definition of leger as given in Nichols’s 
edition of Hudibras, however correct as to part ii. 


canto iii. 1. 139, would in the majority of instances 
he misleading. It is stated to mean “a witch- 
finder.” We 


This word is also spelt lieger, leidger, ledger, &e, 
It is used by Shakespeare in Cymbeline, 1. v. 80. 
Cf. Nares for further examples of the use of the 


word. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“ Leger ambassadors were such as remained for 
some time at a foreign court ; see /eiger in Shak. 
Meas. IIL. i. 59.”—Skeat, Etym. Dict.,s.v.“ Ledger.” 

Watrer W. Skear. 


A leiger ambassador is a resident ambassador as 
distinguished from an extraordinary one appointed 
on a special mission. Samuet R. Garviver. 


Vorcine (6% §. vi. 185, 299).—Mr. Hotiayp 
is not quite correct about voicing. To voice a pipe 
is a technical expression, and has been long in use 
among organ builders. The pipe is voiced first 
and then tuned. By voicing is meant giving the 
pipe its tone ; by tuning, giving the pitch. 

A. W. 


“From PILLAR To Post” (5 §. iv. 169, 358; 
6" §. vi. 337).—There can be little doubt that 
this phrase was in common use throughout the 
sixteenth century. I have frequently met with it 
as a proverbial expression in the later black-letter 
literature. It occurs, ¢.g., in a little book called 
A Treatise for all such as are Troubled in Mynde 
or Bodie, by Andrew Kingesmyl, 1585. 

C. M. I. 

Athenzum Club. 

The following is an early use of this proverbial 
expression :— 

“ They that sell away theyr rentes and Iandes, 
And bestoweth it for to be merchandes, 
And auentreth tyll them bhaue all lost, 
And turmoyleth alway fro pyler to post.” 
The Hye Way to the Spyttel Hous, c. 1531 (’) 
(Hazlitt, Pop. Poetry, iv. 56). 
In J. Heywood’s Proverbs (1546) the phrase is 
reversed :— 

“ And from post to piller, wife, I have been tost.”” 

P. 94, reprint 1874. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Ildvra yadera 7a S, vi. 470).—Dr. 
Burney quotes the proverb inaccurately by pre- 
fixing zavra. In the common form it is of 
frequent occurrence. The origin of the saying in 
connexion with the wise men of Greece, to which 
Mr. Jovian Marsnatt refers, is thus stated :— 

Xadera 7a xadd: Tapopia, Fs xai 
"EA€xOn 82 {epavSpov 
tov KopivOvov dpyas pev elvac 
borepov mpoaiperw peraBareiv, Kat 
Tupavvixoy ard Synpotiod yéverOar Kai TavTa 
Tlitraxdv mv@dpevov tov MervAnvaiov, Kai 
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MervAnvaiwy. 
pévov iv airiay ddiorato tis eLovaias, 
Tov Ilirraxdy, ‘Qs dpa yaXerdv éoOAdv Enpevac’ 
vouicavra dia ta Tlepravdpw dve- 

eptotatov elvat TV 
SoAwva 8 radra rvvOavopevov eireiv, XaAera 
ra kadd* Kal évredbev cis 
7d Xaderiv axovovew éxi Tov 
ddvvatov, ofv éf’ aravra 
dyabév.—Gaisf., Paroem. Grec., Prov. Zenob., vi. 
38, p. 388, Oxon., 1836. 

Plato, as is mentioned above, uses the proverb 
frequently,¢. g., near the beginning of the Cratylus ; 
at the end of the Hippias Major; in the fourth 
book of the Republic (p. 435C, fol. Steph.), 
where Davies and Vaughan have the translation, 
“But perhaps, Socrates, the common saying is 
true, that the beautiful is difficult” (p. 138, 
Camb., 1868); and in the sixth book (p. 497 D), 
where the translation is, “ According to the pro- 
verb, beautiful things are indeed hard of attain- 
ment” (p. 215). Plutarch also uses the same 

roverb (De Liberis Educ., p. 6C, fol.). The 
Fatin is, “ Difficilia que pulchra” (Erasmus, 
Adag.). Ep. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Henry Craik, M.A. 
(Murray. 
Mr. Craik is to be congratulated upon his moderation, 
He has given us in one volume what most people, twenty 
or even ten years ago, would have given us in two or 
three. Itis true that his book, like Goldsmith's pawn- 
broker’s widow, is “a little in flesh”; but even a too 
indulgent obesity is a trifling matter compared with the 
convenience resulting from a compact treatment. Of 
the biography itself we may say generally that, without 
erring in the direction of over minuteness, it gives a 
fairly copious and interesting and well-proportioned 
account of the great Dean in a style that is always 
fluent, sometimes animated, and, especially in the pic- 
ture of the closing years, graphic and vigorous on occa- 
sion. Nor is it entirely without freshness. Mr. Craik, 
hesides having access to the material collected by the 
late Mr, Forster, now at South Kensington, has been 
lucky enough to happen upon some new letters from 
Swift to Lord Orrery, some of Lord Orrery’s memoranda, 
some letters from Deane Swift, some letters from Swift 
to Major Stopford, and other documents. To present 
any detailed account of his labours in these columns 
would be impossible ; and we can only touch upon the 
treatment of two of the riddles of Swift's career, his 
vertigo and his alleged marriage. With regard to the 
former, Mr, Craik, like Mr. Leslie Stephen, adopts the 
entirely satisfactory theory enunciated by Dr. Bucknill 
in Brain for January, 1882, viz., that Swift’s lifelong 
affliction was due not to growing insanity, but to a par- 
ticular disease in the region of the ear, to which modern 
medical science gives the name of Labyrinthine vertigo, 
With the approach of old age this produced — 
and to paralysis succeeded the dementia which charac- 
terized Swift's latter days. As to the alleged marriage 


assumes it to have done so, and argues therefrom. But 
we doubt whether even his careful array of arguments 
will carry conviction to those whose sympathies incline 
to the other side of the disputed question. With them 
what the two persons most concerned said will always 
have more weight than anything said by others on hear- 
say or otherwise. Swift writes to Stella in 1720, for 
instance, four years after the supposed marriage :— 
“ With friendship and esteem possest 
I ne’er admitted Love a guest,” — 

a most wanton and needless couplet to address to one 
who was secretly his wife ; and of whom, moreover, in a 
sketch of her character written immediately after her 
death, for no eye but his own, he uses no word to suggest 
that relationship. Then Stella again, in her will, dated 
1727, bequeathing “ her soul to the infinite mercy of God,” 
does not scruple (according to the marriage theorists) 
to lyingly declare herself “a spinster.” If to this it be 
added that Rebecca Dingley, who knew both Swift and 
Esther Johnson and did not speak on hearsay, laughed 
at the idea of any concealed union, it would seem that 
nothing short of a mountain of proof could establish the 
reverse, 


The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England according 
to the Uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and 
the Roman Liturgy, arranged in Parallel Columns. 
With Preface and Notes by William Maskell, M.A. 
Third Edition. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE first edition of this important work was issued in 

1844; it was quickly followed by a second in 1846, 

beautifully printed by Pickering. The third edition, 

lately issued, like its predecessors, leaves nothing to be 
desired in the way of paper or of press work ; is, perhaps, 
even superior in some respects, as the notes are printed 
in a much larger type. During the interval which has 
elapsed between the second and the third editions the 
author has become a Roman Catholic, and the effects 
of his change of religion are observable throughout the 
work. Comparing the later editions, it will be seen that 

chapters v., vi., and vii., and great part of chapter viii. 

of the Introduction to the second edition find no place 

in the third; whilst every passage which could be taken 
as censuring modern Roman usage has been carefully 

removed. This will be considered an advantage or a 

disadvantage as the reader may be a member of the 

Anglican or of the Roman communion. But there can 

be no doubt that the value of the work has been very 

greatly augmented by the minute and careful revision to 

which the notes have been subjected throughout. A 

large mass of new and important matter has been added. 

We would especially direct attention to a few of the 

most interesting additions. At p. 28 is a reference toa 

curious account in the Concilia of a royal charter being 

sealed and confirmed in the presence of King Henry II. 

during the Introit of the Mass; at p. 50 the custom 

of sitting to hear the Epistle read is shown to. be very 
ancient by an extract from a writing of Abbot Rupert in 
the eleventh century; at p. 134 isa notice of a peculiar 
rite, the elevation of the host before consecration, ob- 
served at Sarum, Bangor, and York; at p. 167 is an in- 
teresting note on the corporal oath, in which it is ob- 
served that when, in 1360, peace was made between 

Edward III, and Charles V. of France, Charles touched 

the paten on which lay the consecrated host. A mediw- 

val translation of the Confiteor and Misereatur at p. 16, 

and notes on the history of the canon of the mass at 

p- 111, on the sacring bell at p. 138, on the interpola- 

tion in the Agnus Dei at p. 166, are particularly in- 

structive. Shakspearian students will finda note which 
will be worth their reading at p. 170. Mr, Maskell cites 


with Stella, Mr, Craik holds that it took place—indeed, 


the passage from Henry V., II. v.:— 
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“ Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him, 

For he hath stol’n a pax, and hangéd must ‘a be,” 
and decides that the reading “pax,”’ adopted by Mr. 
Dyce (iv. 460) and others, is to be preferred to the “ pyx” 
of some earlier editions, The extended and more numer- 
ous quotations from the Lay Folks Mass Book, issued 
by the Early English Text Society, and the reprint of 

Order of the Communion, 1548, are welcome addi- 
tions to the volume, Mr. Maskell is resolved that the 
reproach as to the want of learning of the medizval 

riest shall not be allowed to pass without retaliation. 

@ prints the following example of Anglican ignorance, 
“an example,” he says, “within my own memory”: 
“The rector of a small and remote parish in Dorset, a 
neighbour of mine in the year 1838, reading the second 
evening lesson, told his congregation that St. Paul be- 
sought Philemon for his son, ‘one Simus, whom he had 
begotten in his bonds.’” It is not every one who would 
recognize Onesimus under this strange disguise. Cer- 
tainly no liturgical student should be without this book, 


Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith. With an 
Introduction by William Wheater. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuts is the third volume of a most useful series. York- 
shire has no county history worthy of the name, though 
arts thereof have been illustrated in a manner 
our praise, Some time we may hope that the 
whole of the shire will be described and have its early 
history unrolled, so that any intelligent person who is not 
an antiquary may be put in such a position that he may 
be able with but little trouble to find out what he requires 
concerning the more remarkable events that have affected 
his own particular neighbourhood. Old Yorkshire is doing 
‘very good work in this direction. The papers therein 
are of various degrees of value. Some might be picked 
out which do not seem worthy of their surroundings, 
These are but few. The greater part of the volume 
shows serious work, and a knowledge of the lines on 
which local history ought to be constructed. We would 
draw special attention to the list (continued from a 
former volume) of the —— relating to Yorkshire in the 
Archeologia. That work is a mine of local information, 
but complete sets are to be found in very few private 
libraries, and the information contained therein is often 
unknown to those to whom it would be of the most 
value. The biographies of Yorkshire worthies which 
are scattered through the volume will be found most 
useful. We meet with some old friends there whose 
names have not got into biographical dictionaries, but 
who did more for their fellow creatures than some of 
those who have been honoured by much posthumous 
laudation. The illustrations are of various degrees of 
merit, but, taken as a whole, they are the weakest part 
of the book. Do the editors think that the portrait of 
John Harrison or the view of Walton Hall can give 
pleasure to any one? Scott’s Marmion is misquoted on 
p. 14. It seems to be a lesson very imperfectly learnt by 
the great majority of the writing public that extracts 
ehould always be verified. 


The Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Edited by Edward J. Nolan, M.D. 
(Philadelphia, Offices of the Academy-) 

Wira the commencement of last year these Proceedings 

entered upon their fourth series. Issued under the 

direction of a Publication Committee, the two parts for 

January-April and May-October, 1882, contain much 

matter of scientific value, especially for the geologist, 

mineralogist, and botanist. Occasionally the subjects 
discussed touch upon the field of history, as in the case 

of the notes on Arbor vite, contributed to part ii. 

for 1882 by Mr. Thomas Meehan, who advances good 


ds for its identification with Thuja occidentalis 
stead of Abies alba, The story of the first knowledge 
of the life-giving properties of the tree which the 
Indians called “ annedda,” im to the dying com- 
ions of Jacques Cartier, is full of pathos, and should 
ncite Mr. Mee and his brethren in the Philadelphia 
Academy to further attempts at a satisfactory solution 
of the problem so interestingly raised in the pages of the 
Proceedings. 


The Folk-lore Journal. Vol. I. Part I, for January, 
1883. (Stock.) 

Tuk first issue of what promises to be a valued fellow- 
worker with “N. & Q.” in the wide field so happily 
named by Mr. Thoms, and so closely associated alike 
with our own past and present, needs but to be named 
to our readers for them to appreciate its usefulness. Mr. 
Sibree on Madagascar folk-tales, Mr. Sayce on Baby- 
lonian folk-lore, Mr. Coote on a building superstition, 
and the Rev. Walter Gregor on stories of fairies from 
Scotland, make part i. a number of singularly varied 
interest, which should induce many of our readers to 
give an early support to the Folk-lore Journal. 


Tue Christmas number of Our Continent (Phila- 
delphia), the illustrated weekly magazine ably edited by 
Judge Tourgée, contains some charming stories both in 
prose and verse. Amongst the former we must specially 
name “How Katy opened the Door,” by R. W. Ray- 
mond ; “ A Christmas Eve in War-time,” by E. P. Roe; 
and “The Christmas of a Poor Old Soul,” by Nathan 
Kouns. Among the latter, “ Lady Yeardley’s Guest,” 
by Margaret J. Preston, seems to us to bear away the 
palm, though, of course, in his special vein there is but 
one “Uncle Remus,” and he contributes a most cha- 
racteristic Negro song, entitled “A Spiritual,” “ Ain’t 
you year dem Lam's a cryin’ ?” 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

E. 8S. anp Many oTHER (‘ Pouring 
oil on the troubled waters ”).—See “ N. & Q.,” 6* §. iii. 
69, 252 ; iv. 174; vi. 377. 

Cou. Prrpgavx (“ Hookes’s Amanda "’).—Mr. Robert 
Roberts, Boston, Lincolnshire, tells us that if you will 
apply to him, he will write to you privately, giving full 
information. 

Z.—We must ask you to repeat, owing to the time that 
elapsed before hearing from you. Name and address 
should always be sent. 

McD. (* Veatiges of Creation ”).—See “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8, 
x. = 5th S. xii. 247, 294, 518; 6% 8. i. 325, 385, 478; 
vi. 114, 

BrartHwatte.—We do not understand the drift of 
your query. 

Corricenpa.—P. 1, col. 2, 1. 42 from top, for “ desire” 
read desired ; and p. 2, col. 2, 1, 35 from top, for “ tout” 


read tant. 
ori 


Ni CR. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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